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Recommend Further Curtailment and 


No Night Work for a Year 


the extent of at least one full month’s production 

between now and October 1 and the entire suspen- 
sion of night work of productive machinery for one year 
from October 15 has been made to the cotton textile in- 
dustry by the Board of Government of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


The recommendation points out that the present slow 
market for cotton fabrics makes it imperative that. pro- 
duction be reduced further as an emergency measure to 
prepare for Fall business. 

The action of the Board was made public in a state- 
ment issued by B. B. Gossett, president of the Associa- 
tion. The text of the statement says: 


RECOMMENDATION for further curtailment to 


“The Board of Government of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, at a recent meeting in Char- 
lotte, unanimously recommended to the industry the 
equivalent of at least one full month’s additional curtail- 
ment as an emergency measure between July 1 and 
October 1, 1932. This additional curtailment of produc- 
tion was deemed imperative in view of the continued 
unprecedented slack demand for cotton fabrics of all 
kinds coupled with hand-to-mouth buying which is now 
being carried to a point hitherto unknown in the industry. 


It was emphasized that this situation and the fact that 


prices are substantially below the cost of production 
leaves the mills no alternative other than to stop produc- 
tion. Only in this way can the accumulation of excessive 
stocks be avoided and the way cleared for a moderate 
revival of business in the Fall. It was also pointed out 
that this is the season of the year when drastic curtail- 
ment will work the least possible hardship on the mills’ 
employees. Therefore excessive and unjustified opera- 
tions during the Summer months should be avoided in 
order that the mills might be in position to give their 
employees the greatest possible amount of work during 
the hard Winter months. 

“The Board of Government also unanimously recom- 
mended to the industry that all night operations of pro- 
ductive machinery be stopped for a period of one year 
beginning October 15, 1932. This proposal looks to 
voluntary co-operation and is in line with a similar rec- 
ommendation recently submitted to the industry by the 
Cotton-Textile Institute through its Board of Directors. 

“Tt is believed that the adoption of this recommenda- 
tion will make for greater stability of employment and 
prices and avoid constant recurrent periods of over-pro- 
duction, under employment and price demoralization 


from which the industry has so seriously suffered in re- 
cent years. 

“The mills were also urged to avoid the manufacture 
of goods except against bonafide orders and to make no 
sales at less than cost of replacement. 


“The Board also recommended that the mills and 
their selling agents make a comprehensive study of ex- 
isting methods of merchandising and distribution with a 
view to strengthening the acne structure in every pos- 


sible way.’ 


No Night Work for Year is Urged 


One year’s discontinuance of productive night opera- 
tions in cotton mills, to begin October 15th next, has 
been recommended to the industry by the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, George A. Sloan, president of the Institute, 
announced at the annual meeting of the South Carolina 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association. 


In discussing the recommendation, Mr. Sloan stated 
that ever since the World War the industry has been 
subject to the depressing influence of the threat of over- 
capacity, due not so much to excess equipment as to the 
widespread practice of double-shift operations. This sit- 
uation has resulted in intermittent work and unequal 
distribution of employment. 


It is expected that the new policy, which is recom- 
mended for the voluntary consideration of each mill. and 
which applies only to productive machinery (i.e., spindles 
in spinning mills and looms in weaving mills), will help 
to correct handicaps of long standing by concentrating 
operations and stabilizing employment. on the day shift. 
The proponents of the recommendation believe that its 


_ observance will tend to insure more regular work and at 


the same time to encouraze the confidence of customers 
and the general public in the industry’s ability and deter- 
mination to put its house in order. 

Mr. Sloan emphasized that the recommendation consti- 
tutes a vitally necessary and progressive step for the 
cotton-textile industry, its employees and customers and 
for cotton farmers, pointing out that the industry’s day- - 
time productive capacity alone is well in excess of the 
present demand for cotton goods and ample to meet any 
expected requirements for the near future. He expressed 
the opinion that the removal during the coming year of 
this threat of overproduction should stimulate buying 
and result in increased consumption of raw cotton. 

The recommendation first appeared in the form of a 

(Continued on Page 26) 
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Parts and Repairs 


Lowell Shops: : 

“The subject of parts and repairs is of great 
import to all manufacturers of textile machinery and to 
the mills themselves. However, there is so much to be 
said about it that it will be only possible to touch on a 
few vital facts in the limited space of the Bulletin. 

“Many mill men do not know that the supplying of 
repair parts requires the maintenance of facilities and 
personnel quite distinct from those engaged in the man- 
ufacture of new machinery. The maintenance of these 
facilities is most necessary in periods like the present 
because mills do not see fit to maintain a stock of parts 
in their supply room. The maintenance of these facilities 
requires a considerable investment of actual money, be- 
cause of the fact that hundreds of machines, forty and 
fifty years old, are in operation in the mills. Although 
from a manufacturing standpoint this machinery is en- 
tirely obsolete, we are forced, nevertheless, to carry a 
stock of patterns, castings, and semi-finished parts, so 
that the users of this machinery may receive the same 
exact, prompt, and efficient service as that rendered to 
mills with later models. 


Ts following is from the Bulletin of the Saco- 


SPECIAL FACILITIES FOR OBSOLETE PARTS 


“From our standpoint, it would be most unwise to 
carry a large stock of finished parts for obsolete equip- 
ment. We are, therefore, forced to make these obsolete 
parts in small units. Consequently, the facilities we 
have for large production are useless when it comes to 


manufacturing these obsolete parts; they must be treated 


as a repair shop production and priced accordingly. 
Even under these conditions, the mills secure these parts 
at a very fair price, a prices far below what it would cost 
them if they had to have their patterns made and the 
parts machined by inexperienced labor on the crude 
equipment of the average job shop. 


“In preserving thousands of obsolete patterns and 
drawings for the benefit of those mills, who still see fit 
to operate obsolete equipment, we are entitled to a fair 
charge for the facilities maintained for their especial 
benefit. Then again, those who have visited our shops 
understand that parts do not grow or spring spontane- 
ously into existence. Every part used on any of our 
equipment is the result of many hours of tedious work 
in the drafting room, metallurgical laboratory, in the test 
room, and in the mill. No part of our machinery is 
adapted as standard until it has been carefully exam- 
ined and scrutinized as to the material, methods of man- 
ufacture, and workmanship. 


“All this engineering is absolutely necessary because 
of problems which are constantly coming up which are 
impossible of solution in an off-hand manner in the draft- 
ing room. It is this painstaking engineering and sys- 
tematic development work which is responsible for the 
commanding position held by American textile machinery 
today. Without this engineering and development work 
our mills would still be in the rut of obsolescence; a con- 
dition current in many foreign mills. If the machinery 
builders did not do this research and experimenting, the 
mills of today would still be using three-process pickers, 
old-fashioned opening, spinning with 614-inch traverse 
and small rings, antiquated methods of winding, warping 
and slashing, and our weavers would still be running six- 
hand shuttle looms instead of one hundred automatics. 


RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING A FACTOR IN PROGRESS 


“It is only because machinery manufacturers. in Amer- 
ica were sufficiently far-sighted, courageous and altruistic 
to invest a considerable part of their earnings in their 
engineering and research that our mills today are able to 
assign fifteen hundred or more spindles to one spinner 
and seventy-five to a hundred looms to a weaver, and to 
manufacture yarn which will enable looms to run with 
3/10 stops per loom hour. The operatives who attend 
this machinery are no smarter, have no greater stamina 
or endurance, and are no more expert than those in 
foreign countries; their achievements are possible because 
the machinery manufacturer has so perfected his product 
that the human element entering into its operation has 
been reduced. If this were not so our mills would need 
more than the highest tariff wall ever conceived by man 


to protect them from foreign competition. The cost of. 


all this engineering and development forms a portion of 


the overhead which is properly chargeable against the 


cost of each and every part manufactured in our shop, 
whether shipped as a replacement or ‘as new machinery. 


“We feel justified in saying that it is our firm convic- 
tion that many mill executives do not realize the deft of 
the industry to the machinery makers for their untiring, 
persistent, and unselfish efforts toward the manufacture 
of stronger, better, and more efficient parts, the perfec- 
tion of which has the effect of cutting down the revenue 


from the sale of repair parts. We feel that if they did, 


they would see their attitude toward the machinery man- 
ufacturers in an entirely different light and would not 
countenance much less permit or encourage, the unfair 
piracy of parts which is going on every day. 


Two TypicaL EXAMPLES 


‘For example, our Biddeford Shop has recently devel- 
oped a new cam, which increases the capacity of the 
filling bobbin as much as a thousand yards on medium 
numbers, and has the further advantage of producing a 
wind which is more compact and permits the unwinding 
of the yarn with greater ease and less ‘strain. The devel- 
opment of this cam cost us a considerable sum of money. 

“One of our salesmen brought this cam to the attention 
of a large mill, who ordered one, tested it out. and found 
it to be exactly suited to their work. The mill imme- 
diately decided that the advantages obtained through the 
use of this cam warranted using it on all of their fifty 
filling frames. Our price for this cam was $2.00, but 
instead of placing the order for the forty-nine remaining 
cams with us this particular mill turned our cam over to 


a small foundry who duplicated the cam out of a non- 


descript mixture of coarse grained cast iron on a weight 


basis which brought the cost to 90 cents a cam. Can 


any mill executive consider it fair or ethical for this mill 
to take advantage of all the work put into this cam by 
our designers, engineers, and skilled mechanics? Further- 


more, it was to their own disadvantage because the cheap 


cam nullified our efforts to produce a superior product—a 
cam with a smooth face, even and regular contour, and 
with the lasting and enduring qualities which come from 
a specialized mixture of iron, cast in a particular manner, 
so as to produce a hard, tough, chilled face. 


“Another incident of this kind happened a few weeks 
ago while one of our service men was detailed to a South- 
ern mill on a service job for which the mill was under 
absolutely no expense. While our service man was wait- 
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ing for some parts, instead of idling his time away, he 
went into the spinning room, and by making use of his 
specialized knowledge and experience was able to improve 
the build of the filling bobbin, and increase its capacity 
by a thousand yards. Since this mill used automatic 
looms you can well imagine how much this improvement 
meant to the mill. 


“In order to effect this change, it was necessary to 
order some lay gears, a few Pitman rolls, and other parts 
which had become worn on the spinning frames. The 
mill asked our service man to make a list of all the parts 


which were needed, which he did promptly and willingly. 
- The mill then took this list, turned it over to a “bootleg” 


manufacturer, who furnished the parts to the mill at a 
cost slightly in excess of what would have been our price. 
Our service man examined these gears and reported to us 
that they were irregular in pitch, poorly finished, and if 
such gears had been received by this mill from our shop 
they would have been immediately rejected. _ 

“It must be granted that such practices as this are 
eminently unfair, to say the least. | | 


“There is another phase of this part situation which is 
costing the mills a great deal of money, and that is the 
tendency of the machine’ shop in the mill to enter into 
competition with the machinery manufacturer. The mill 
machine shop was originally an organization devoted to 
repairs and maintenance, but today, many mill executives 
have developed it into a manufacturing proposition. We 
know that if the activities of the average mill shop were 
subjected to the same close scrutiny as the carding and 
spinning, and if records were kept on its manufacturing 
activities, our mill executives would be astounded at 
what their machine shops are costing them. | 

“How can a shop laid out for a general line of machine 
work, with machinists whose experience is general and 
not specialized, hope to produce parts, gears, or repairs 
comparable in quality and cost with those produced by 
the machinery builders? The mill accountant neglects to 
charge to the machine shop the proper quota of taxes, 
interest on the money invested in equipment; makes no 


charge for floor space, light or power, and figures that 


his home-made parts cost the price of the casting plus 
what he pays for direct labor. If some agency would 
make our mill executives conscious of this condition, it 
would be a help towards saving thousands of dollars a 
year for our mills. 


‘There are, of course, some parts which the mill will 
always purchase from the machinery builder. If the 
mills in general are going to limit their purchases to 
such parts which they cannot procure elsewhere, and 


‘secure sources, you can readily see that the final result 


will be a raising of prices on the few highly specialized 
parts, or else the machinery builder will be forced to 
liquidate and ko out of business. We feel sure that 
when this day comes it will indeed by a sad one for the 
textile industry in America. Again the industry will be 
dependent on the whims and fancies of the foreign ma- 
chinery builder and the industry in. America will again 
be in the same dormant state as characterizes the textile 
industry in some foreign countries. 

“The mills need the machinery builders: they need 


their resourcefulness, their restless urge for betterments, 


and their inventive genius, the combination of which has 
made American textile machinery unexcelled as to pro- 
duction, economical operation, durability and appear- 
ance. We feel certain that there is no executive in the 
industry who, realizing what the machinery builder has 
meant to the industry, would continue to countenance 
present conditions, much less encourage them, more espe- 
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cially since the amount generally saved through purchas- 
ing inferior parts is quite insignificant. 
SAVING DouBTFUL 

“Supposing the average mill doing a $500,000 per year 
volume of business were able to save $1,500 a year 
through the purchase of these inferior parts, what does 
it amount to? The $1,500 saved will not change the 
profit and loss statement to any appreciable extent, nor 
will the amount saved make or break a mill. The final 
analysis would demonstrate that even if it does cost a 
little more to buy parts from the legitimate manufac- 
turer, this money is well spent, because it continues the 
guarantee of the machinery builder unimpaired ... a 
guarantee which assures to the mill the entire resources 
of the machinery manufacturer to secure and maintain 
efficient performance. 

“Only some of the outstanding facts concerning this 
situation, which have not received the thought of our 
mill executives, have been touched upon. The relations 
between the mills and the machinery builders have always 
been close, harmonious, and mutually beneficial. There- 
fore, it seems tragic that all the years of relationship ex- 
isting between the mills and the machinery builders 
should. be so ruthlessly destroyed to save a few dollars 
through the purchase of goods of inferior quality. 

“Finally, it is our sincere conviction and belief that as 
soon as the mill executives realize the injustice of the 
present practices their inherent spirit of fairness and 
justice will quickly end the unfair practices which are 


rapidly ruining the industry. 


Hunter Reports Larger Sales 


“Our sales for the week showed considerable increase 
over last week, the principal business having been placed 
in the past two days. The firmer cotton market has 
helped stimulate a better demand and some advances in 
prices have been secured. There has been a broader de- 
mand for standard print cloths, also an active demand on 
various constructions of carded broadcloths and sales 
have been larger during this week than we have seen in 
some months, with prices advancing from 3 cent to % 
cent per yard from the lows. Fine and fancy cloths gen- 
erally are very quiet and prices are most satisfactory. 
We cannot help but feel that, with the drastic curtailment 
which is now in effect on these fabrics, buying must im- 
prove, as we are now beginning to approach the time for 
converters to prepare for their next season’s business,”’ the 
Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Company re- 
ports. 

“The definite strength in most of our important com- 
modities has been the principal development during the 
past thirty days and, when the percentage of advances 
are considered, this has a significant bearing on general 
business. Raw sugar has advanced from .57 per pound a 
month ago to 1.05; during the same period hogs have 
advanced about 51% cents. While the percentage has 
not been so great on some of the other commodities, there 
have been substantial advances on cattle, coffee, grains, 
etc., which have increased the purchasing power of the 
farmer several hundred million dollars. 

“The more liberal policy of the Federal Reserve Bank 
in attempting to expand credit seems to be finally having 
some effect and, barring any unforeseen and unfavorable 
developments, the tendency in commodities to advance 
should continue. Some have referred to the advance in 
prices as the beginning of inflation. We do not feel that 
this is the word to use when we consider that many com- 
modities have recently reached record low prices. 
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How Yarn is Affected When Cotton is 
Ginned at Varying Times 


PuRPOSE OF TESTS 


These tests were conducted by the Textile School 
of North Carolina State College for the purpose of com- 
paring the spinning qualities of new cotton with old, or 
stored cotton, selecting a certain lot of seed cotton of 
known origin and type. The test to show the spinning 
comparison when the original lot is treated as LouOWS: 


Test 1 


Cictabier: 1931—Gin and immediately spin a portion 
of the original lot of seed cotton. 

Store remainder of ginned cotton, six and twelve 
months. | 


TEsT 2 


April, 1932—a. Spin part of the ginned cotton of Test 
1 that has been stored for six months. 

b. Gin and immediately ‘spin a portion of the original 
lot of seed cotton that has been stored for six months. 

Store remainder of ginned cotton to be spun at the end 
of twelve months. 


Test 3 


October, 1932—a. Spin part of ginned cotton of Test 
1 that has been stored for twelve months. 

b. Spin part of ginned cotton, Test 2, Part B, that was 
stored in seed for six months, ginned and then re-stored 
in lint for six months. 

c. Gin and spin remainder of cotton that was stored in 
seed for twelve months. 


(See Chart 1) 


The complete test is to show the average length of the 
staple of cotton after each ginning, carding, and last 
drawing; a complete analysis of each operation, together 
with the waste percentages from the opener to the draw 
frame: the relative humidity during each process; and 
the average breaking strength, 120-yard skein method, 
together with the single strand method. 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAPLE 


Length alter 
second. drawing 886” 
CuHart I. SHowr1nc Division oF SEED COTTON FOR THE 


THREE TESTS 
Seep CoTTon 


Stored in seed for Stored in seed for 
6 months and then 12 months and then 


Gin immediately. 
(2/3 of lint to be 


stored.) gin. gin. 
Test 1 
Spin one-third of the cotton that was ginned immediately. 
TEstT 2 
Part A Part B 


Gin cotton that has been stored 
in the seed for 6 months, spin 
one-half of this lint cotton. 


Test 3 


Part A Part B 
Spin the remaining Spin remaining one- Gin and spin cot- 
one-third of the lint half of lint that was ton that has been 
that has been stored stored in seed for 6 stored in seed for 
for 1 year. months, ginned, and 12 months. 
3 then restored in lint 
for 6 months. 


Spin one-third of the lint that 
has been stored for 6 months. 


CHANDLER’S METHOD 


Average length of cotton by weight. The ratio equals 
the weight of ends divided by the weight of middle. This 
ratio multiplied by the length of the middle (34”) gives 
the length of the ends, and the sum of these two lengths 
equals the average lengths. | 


HIsTORY AND BREEDING OF THE CoTTon UsED 


The Mexican variety belongs to the Texas big boll 
group. It was introduced into South Carolina sometime 
prior to 1914. Seed were secured by the North Carolina 
Experiment Station from J. D. Hope, Sharon, S. C., 
about 1915. These seed were planted on the Upper 
Coastal Plains Farm, Rocky Mount, N.C. At that time 
the variety was somewhat similar to the Rowden in cer- 
tain plant characters. Continuous selection work has 
been practiced for 15 years. The strain (No. 58) pro- 
ducing the cotton for this experiment is descended from 
one of the original selections (Plant No. 6). The pedi- 
gree number of this strain is 6-1-9-58, several numbers 
between 6 and 58 being omitted. 


The boll, lint and seed characters of the original va- 
riety have been largely retained in this strain, but the 
plants are smaller, more uniform and earlier in fruiting 
and maturity than in the original variety. The staple is 
1 1/16 inches under favorable conditions. The per cent 
of lint is 35 to 37. 


MECHANICAL CONDITIONS 


Approximately 1,200 pounds of seed cotton was run 
through a small 18-saw gin, from this approximately 450 
pounds of lint cotton was obtained. 


The ginned cotton was divided into three lots: two of 
these were stored for future tests. The third was weighed 
and run through the opener after which it was allowed to 
condition for 24 hours. It was then re-weighed and run 
through a breaker picker, finish picker, card, two proc- 
esses of drawing, three processes of roving, and ring spin- 
ning. 

The organization, drafts, doublings, speeds, blows per 
inch and twist per inch are shown in Table. The settings 
of the different machines are shown in Table 2. 


Note: Standard multiplier of 4.75 was used in spin- 
ning. 


TABLE No. 1 
ORGANIZATION 
Wt. per yd. Actual Circulated 

Machine orsize  Doublings Draft Draft 
Opener 
B. Picker 14 oz, 
F. Picker 11 oz. 3.98 
Card 49.4 grs. 92.7 
Ist Drawing 51.23 grs. 6 5.78 5.81 
2nd Drawing 51.4 gers, 6 5.98 5.81 
Slubber 6805 Hk. R. 4.2 
Intermediate 1.636. Hk. R. 2 4.8 4.92 
Fine Frame $348 Hk. KR. 2 6.53 6.58 
Spinning 28.54s 2 10.67 11.94 


(Continucd on Page 10) 
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BEHIND THE SCENES WITH 
KNITGOODS STYLIST 


LAST MINUTE NOTES ON KNITTING FASHIONS 


CLOCKING ’EM 


Clocked - stockings are enjoying 
promotion at the moment, in several 


of the New York department stores. 


With Saks Fifth Avenue, this is an 
annual Spring event, usually around 
imports. This year they included in 
their advertisements reference to 


American made clocked hose as well. 
Best & Co. display them lavishly; so. 


turers. 


ARWOOD 


do B. Altman; both are pushing 
clocked hose in their newspaper ef- 
forts. And in both these latter cases, 
the stockings are “copies” of French 
models, made by American manufac- 
Sketched is one by McCal- 
lum, with square French heel, shap- 
ed top, open work clock. 


In spite of the sacrifice of ‘“authen- 
ticity,” it would seem wiser not to 
copy the true French heel exactly, 
for it is heavy looking and square. 
Copy the fine seams, the top, the 
clock, the sheerness, yes—but the 
American narrow heel is daintier 
looking and should be retained in 
any case. 


There is an opportunity to do a 


steady volume business in clocked 


WHAT IS YOUR 
STYLE PROBLEM? 


This monthly feature must 
of necessity be general and 
of fairly wide scope. 


The reactions of our read- 
ers and their inquiries indi- 
cate that each has his own 
style problem, peculiar to 
himself. 

We want to help you. We 
are glad to answer specific 
style questions. There is no 
charge. Write to: 


HARWOOD 
40 East 41st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


hose, provided they reach the con- 
sumer accompanied by sufficiently 
alluring statements of their good 
points; and also providing the price 
is brought nearly within the range 
of plain chiffon hose, if this can be 
done without endangering their dis- 
tinctive characteristics. 


There is naturally the same prob- 
lem underlying a steady production 
of clocked stockings that there is 
underlying plain, lace or mesh—price 
maintenance. As soon as some short- 
sighted manufacturer dumps cheap 
clocked stockings on the market in- 


tended to sell for less than a dollar 


ahd ballyhooed as the “real” thing, 
the vogue is done. No fashion could 
survive this blow, which is dealt so 
often of late, especially to hosiery. _ 


The anklet is continuing right into 
Fall, according to the plans of one 
department store buyer. He is stock- 
ing them in dark woolens, with the 
turnover top striped horizontally. 


* 
TINT HINTS FOR FALL 


Fall colors are pretty well estab- 
lished from the. fabrics viewpoint, 
now; and hosiery shades can “pro- 
ceed from that point.” MHere’s the 
dope: 


- Fabric colors, in the order of their 


expected popularity: First, black (as 
always). Second, brown; and this 
season brown meays reddish and 


dark browns, deep rusty browns, and — 


not the soft faun shades of last Fall. 
Third, and looming very large on the 
color horizon, is wine red. Coats, 
millinery, shoes and bags are being 


shown in fall lines by manufacturers, - 


in various wine red shades. Fourth, 
blue. There is a note of practicality 
in the appearance of blue for this 
Fall; it is mostly a reappearance of 
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the blues that were seen in Spring, a 
“carry over” by economical souls who 
find starting out on an entirely new 
color basis a little expensive. And 
besides these Spring blues, there is 
also a new entrant—a deviation, more 
or less, from the wine shades; it is the 
hyacinth (dark) or purplish blue. 


And so, hosiery colors: First, the 
“good old” neutral beige-gray. shade, 
for blacks. Second, browns that are 
really browns. Third, a shade for the 


_ wine tones, which should be definitely 


a brown or a tan rather than anything 
with a gray or mauve cast. Fourth, 
a light neutral beiege for the blues. 
There is also talk of an extremely 
dark brown as a high style hosiery 
shade, but as always with extremely 
dark hose, this will go only if the 
merchandise is especially sheer and . 
clear when offered to the consumer. 


« 


Slide fasteners are being used more 
and more on all sorts of wearing ap- 
parel. For knitters of dresses, sweat- 
ers, wind-breakers, jackets, etc., this 
type of closure should be considered. 
Fasteners in smaller size, and some 
covered types, are now on the mar- 
ket. 


e 
ROUGH STUFF 


Crinkled fabrics are the talk of the 
moment in the woolen and silk piece 


goods field. There is, surely, no rea- - 


son why makers of knitted fabrics 
should not give ear, as there are so 


many opportunities now to follow the - 


style trends while they are still “hot,” 
with attractive knits. 


The fine-stitch dull-finish piques 
and jerseys could be made to imitate 
these rough, ribbed or matelasse tex- 
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tiles, and should be, for Fall selling. 
Knitted fabrics have an edge over the 
woven piece goods anyway, with 
their wide range of possibilities in 
stitch variation to bring out the 
“wrinkled” look. Sketched is one of 
the general effects current and appli- 
cable to knitted fabrics. 


A tabulation made through various 
sections of New York by a stylist for 
a leading hosiery company, from 
April until June, as summarized in 
Women’s Wear Daily, showed that 
the percentage of mesh hosiery to 
plain chiffon was greater in the ex- 
clusive and expensive-shop district 
than anywhere else in the city. 


FOOT UNDERWEAR 


“Undies” for the feet descended on 
New York this week, and in spite of 
all suspicions to the contrary they 
seem to be catching on. The vogue 
for wearing shoes without stockings 
probably has something to do with it; 
so has the tendency of sheer hose to 
wear out in the feet before the leg. 
We have sketched a patented style 
which was advertised by both Best 
and Lord & Taylor. It is manufac- 
tured by Richard Paul. The inset at 
the heel is rubber, to prevent slipping 


or rolling; a small hem around the 
edge is double stitched. We present 
them as an idea of the way machines, 
possibly idle ones, can be put to carn- 
ing their salt, when current fashion 
habits and consumer problems are 
studied and acted upon. 


Loop pile knit fabrics are to be 
good, they say; and millinery is one 
field where this type will see especial 
popularity. Also: the angel jersey 
being used in Paris now has a high 


9 


glaze—just to be contrary, perhaps. 
It will not be seen here until some 
time later, however. 


* 
APPLIED DESIGN 


One Fifth Avenue shop which has 
been going in for spectacular promo- 
tions of late, showed “‘printed”’ stock- 
ings last week. They are offered in 
the usual hosiery shades, and designs 
are printed on them in an off-white or 
whitish color. This is hardly destin- 
ed to be a volume style, and first re- 
ports on the reception by the con- 
sumer are not too good; in. the first 
place, this is a poor time psychologi- 
cally to spring.any more “trick” hos- 
iery styles on women, for there have 
been so many, within a short time. 
But since it is well to keep posted on 
hosiery doings, we sketch two of the 
designs which were displayed. They 
retail for $1.95. 
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How Yarn Is Affected When Cotton Is 
Ginned At Varying Times 
(Continued from Page 6) 


waste must be considered, visible and invisible. 


SPEEDS 
R.P.M. R.P.M. R.P.M., Blows 
Machine Feed Roll Beater Fan Per Inch 
B. Picker 8 900 1155 35.78 
F. Picker 3.37 775 750 13.18 
Doffer 
Cane 1.62 164 9.5 
F. Roll Dia. of Spindle Actual Calculated 
speed F.Roll Speed ‘T.PI. T.P.1. 
ist Drawing 285 14” 
2nd Drawing 285 1%” 
Fine Frame ; 107 1%” 1210 3.20 2.10 
Slubber — 177 1%” 650 93 99 
Intermediate 156 14%” 885 1.60 1.60 
Fine Frame 107 14” 1210 3.20 2.10 
Spinning . 103 8600 26.56 26.55 
TABLE No. 2 
MACHINE SETTINGS 
Feed Roll Grids Grids 
Machine to Beater __ (Top) (Bottom) 
B. Picker 3/16” 1/2” 3/4” 
F. Picker 3/16" 1/2” 
Feed plate to licker-in 10 ga 
Licker-in to cylinder 
Back plate to cylinder (top)... 
Back plate to cylinder (bottom)... 
Flats to cylinder (back) .  * 
Flats to cylinder (center) 
Flats to cylinder (front) Pe 
Card_...._..Front plate to cylinder (top) 23” 
‘ Front plate to cylinder (bottom) 34” 
Doffer to cylinder 
Dotfer comb to doffer 
Licker-in screen (front) | 
Licker-in screen (back). 1/16” 
Cylinder screen (back). 29 ga. 
Cylinder screen (center) 34” 
Cylinder screen (front) 3/16” 
(Card equipped with Hardman Double Duplex) 
SETTINGS 
| Ist and 2nd and 3rd and 
Machine .. 2nd Roll 3rd Roll 4th Roll 
ist Drawing 14” 1 7/16” 1 9/16” 
2nd Drawing —. 14” 1 7/16” 1 9/16” 
Slubber 14” 1}4” 
Intermediate 3/36". 
Fine Frame . i 3/16" = -1 5/16" 
Spinning: | 
Bottom 14” Fixed 
Top 1 3/16” 


MolIsTURE CoNDITIONS 


During this test the variation of weather conditions 
was very marked. When the test was started the outside 
atmosphere was very dry; while during the latter part of 
the test it was damp and warm. Due to these conditions, 
it was hard to keep the per cent of relative humidity con- 
_ Stant. During each process the relative humidity was 
read and recorded each hour with a sling psychrometer. 


The average results of these readings are shown in Table 
3. 


AVERAGE LENGTH OF STAPLE 


Length after ginning 


To be copied at bottom of p 1 
| CHANDLER’s METHOD 


Average length of cotton by weight. The-ratio equals 
the weight of ends divided by the weight of middle. This 
ratio multiplied by the length of the middle (34”) gives 
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the length of the ends, and the sum of these two lengths 
equals the average length. 
TABLE No. 3 


AvERACE TEMPERATURE OF Wet AND Dry Burs, Atso AVERAGE 
Retative Humipity Durinc Eacu Process 


Relative 
Machine Dry Temp. (F) Wet Temp. (F) Humidity 
Opener 79 67.3 53 
Pickers 73 64.4 58 
Card 73.9 61.9 51. 
Drawing 71.2 62.7 | 
Slubber : 74.1 63.6 53 
Intermediate 76.5 65.5 52 
Fine Frame 77.4 68.2 59 
Spinning 77 69.8 65 
Conditioning 708 (63.6 65 
Breaking 72.8 


7 PERCENTAGES OF WASTE 
In the manufacture of cotton yarns two classes of 
Visible 
waste is that waste such as foreign matter, motes, strip- 
pings and short fibers which can be collected and weigh- 
ed. Invisible waste is the loss due to the changing 
amount of moisture in the cotton, the loss in the air of 
small particles, and the amount of waste carried to the 


dust chamber by the draft exhausts. As there is no way . 


to determine the amount of this type of waste, only the 
visible is recorded. The amount of waste removed in the 
cleaning processes was small because of the unusual clean 
condition of the seed cotton, due to careful hand picking. 
The results of the percentages of waste are shown in 
Table 4. | : 


TaBLe No. 4 
WASTE 
% Invisible 

Machine Kind os Per Cent Gain or Loss* 
Opener | Lbs. Oz. 

Vertical Beater «1 62 

Damper Box 1% 07 

Vertical Cleaner 5 19 

Sweeping 2% 08 

B. Picker 

Motes and Fly 757 

Damper Box 1 0388 

Total 1 814 9408  .123% gain 

F. Picker 

Motes and Fly —____ 11% 4387 .0487% loss 
Card | 

Flat Strips 3 11% 2.50 

13% 59 

Motes and Fly 2 9} 1.75 

Swecpings 2% 116 

Grand Total 7.2895 1.0368% gain 


*Due to loss or gain in moisture, 
STRENGTH OF YARN 


Four full bobbins were used from each doff of the 
spinning frame; care was taken not to remove these 
bobbins from the same spindles at the different doffs. 
One hundred and twenty-yard skeins were wound from 
each bobbin until all the yarn was removed. After allow- 
ing the skeins to condition for twenty hours in a relative 
humidity of 65 per cent, they were broken on a power 
driven testing machine, and sized. Five single strand 
breaking strength tests were made from each doff. The 
average results obtained from breaking and sizing 635 
skeins by the 120-yard skein method, also the results 

(Coniinued on Page 26) 
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GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


ARE ADDED TO 

THE GDC NAPHTOL AS GROUP 

WITH THE DEMAND FOR BLACKS 
LIGHT FAST 
BLEACH FAST 


230 Fifth Avenue : New York, N.Y. 
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Cloth Consumption Showing 


Expansion 


OTTON goods merchants are confident that the 

current month will witness the low point in cotton 

consumption for many months to come. The very 
great curtailment of mill production was stimulated in 
part by the anxiety of traders to be relieved as much as 
possible from the dangers of continuing contraction in the 
values of inventories quite as much as in their volume. 
The extensive price liquidation in cotton goods was en- 
hanced greatly by the abundant supply of the raw mate- 
rial, While all things point to abundance in cotton for 


some time to come, there is less apprehension of lower 
prices. 


If there were any threat that Government and. co-oper- 
ative holdings would be thrown overboard as a conse- 
quence of political changes and offered in an already con- 
gested market different opinions might prevail, it is said. 
As- matters stand, it is expected that there may be plenty 
of campaign denunciation of the Government policies of 
trying to stabilize farm products by engaging in the proc- 
esses so widely condemned by those who either do not 


- grasp the purposes of speculation in commodities or are_ 


quite willing to condemn them in others. This does not 
mean, however, that in the event of a grave political 
change there will be public support for the correction of 
an eyil by precipitating a worse one. Merchants feel 
that it would be hazardous at this stage of economic re- 
covery to dump huge holdings of commodities on an un- 
willing or a crippled market, and they are, therefore, not 
anticipating a return of disastrously low cotton prices. 


Mitzi FINANCIAL CONSTRUCTION 


In a normal year, with cloth buyers anticipating their 
requirements, mill selling agents would have made some 
d‘scount of the future course of the crop and prices by 
this time. They are now very much inclined to defer 
judgment on those things, as they affect cloth selling, 
until the critical crop month of August has gone by. _ 

The strongest factor in bringing about such drastic 
curtailment of cloth production as that now reported 
(nearly 60 per cent capacity) has been the unwillingness 
of mill bankers and commission merchants to go on loan- 
ing money to be expanded on unprofitable manufacturing. 
The trade has been seeing the dying efforts of some mills 
to maintain operations by accepting business at a loss, 
but that stage of fruitless competition is believed to be 
very close to an end. Before some mills now idle will 
resume production again new funds will have to be pro- 
vided. This does not imply the trade believes that a 
shortage of producing facilities is imminent. When and 
if business again becomes profitable manufacturers and 


merchants are convinced that double time working sched- 
ules will be adopted. : 


The greatest sustained contraction in production has 
_ taken place in mills supplying fabrics for mechanical. 

commercial and industrial purposes. It is the belief of 
many discerning commission merchants that cotton goods 
suitable for dress wear or domestic uses have shown a 
relatively increasing consumption during the life of the 
current crop, The contraction in cotton consumption 
has resulted in largest part, they think, from the idleness 
of shipping, railroads, building and a host of large indus- 
trial concerns. They point to the disparity between cloth 
yardages produced and actual cotton movement figures to 
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prove their contention, but they also add that it is a 
matter of common experience to note increasing yardages 
sold to dress manufacturers, workshirt and working suit 
cutters, uses of domestics like towels, sheets and pillow 
cases and many other things, compared with the con- 
sumption of anything else save food. 


PROSPECTS FOR MAINTAINED CONSUMPTION 


The rational mercantile explanation of this is that low 
cotton goods prices reached down to the consumer more 
quickly and more generally than was true of food and 
other things. It was also foreseen early in the year that 
while fashion favored cottons, a very favorable influence 
was certain to be seen in the fact that cottons meet the 
need of a lower purchasing power. That view of the 
year’s sales to date has been confirmed to the satisfaction 
of mill agents whatever the conclusions of others may be 
at the moment. 

It is not expected in the cotton goods trade that cloth 
consumption will decline in the next six months. Several 
points are emphasized in sustaining a prediction that the 
end of both price and consumption decline is actually 
passed. Agricultural prospects are generally good enough 
at this time to assure more purchasing power for the 
farmer applicable to necessities and semi-necessities this 
fall and winter. So long as relatively low purchasing 


power prevails outside of the farming sections, it is be- 


lieved that consumers will grow more and more cotton 
cloth minded. That will be the reflection of necessitous 
economy. | 

But the most important factor in the calculations of 
cotton goods merchants affecting sales prospects for cloths 
is that inventories are as extravagantly low as prices 
have been. Replenishment on a substantial scale will 
come along, first in consequence of greater security con- 
cerning values, and again because it is the growing belief 
in mercantile channels that the worst of the withering 
financial pinch affecting business operations is about over. 
Merchants entitled to credit seem certain to secure it 
more readily this fall than for some time past. 


CONTINUANCE OF SHIPMENTS 


Very great stimulation in general industry is required 
to bring on a wider anticipation of cotton goods wants 
than has been seen in recent months. Everyone has been 
starving inventories through fear that general business 
would remain stagnant all summer. In cotton goods at 
least, this sort of condition is not reflected, as the actual 
movement of goods has been surprisingly steady in the 
face of the most ruinous prices that. have ever prevailed 
for any length of time in first hands. Shipments have 
run substantially ahead of sales for tWo months. Mer- 
cantile needs, long deferred, promise a continuation of 
this condition.—Journal of Commerce. 


Low Hosiery Prices Set By Harrington & 
Waring 


Harrington & Waring, selling agents, announce that 
prices of women’s full-fashioned hosiery have been re- 
duced. ‘The new list includes a 42-gauge 4-thread num- 
ber to sell at $4 and a 42-gauge top priced at $4.25. A 
45-gauge, 4-thread number is quoted at $4.75 a dozen. 
Other changes are in proportion. 

The new lows established follow the decision of the 
Berkshire Knitting Mills earlier in the week to introduce 
a $4 chiffon. The Harrington & Waring office stated 


that unchanged standards of inspection will apply to all 
numbers in the new line. 
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TUNE IN: 
Goodyear invites you to hear the 
Revelers Quartet, Goodyear Concert- 
Dance Orchestra and a feature guest 
artist every Wednesday night, over 
N. B. C. Red Network, WEAF and 
Associated Stations 


TEXTILE 
BELTING 


Substitute 
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Experience 


OMETHING much more valuable to you than even 
the best of rubber and the strongest of cotton cord 
is built into Goodyear Belts for textile drives. 


It is the intimate knowledge which Goodyear has of 


S 


textile mill requirements, gained from actual experience 


in equipping large fabric mills. 

How to design and how to build belts that will be subject 
to an absolute minimum of stretch, that will resist fraying 
under shifting, that will not rip or split at the center — 
these are a part of Goodyear experience, built into Good- 
year belting, and available to you at no premium cost. 


For example, Goodyear COMPASS (Cord) Endless Belt is 
the most nearly stretchless belt made. It is truly endless, 
made of cords laid side by side, bound with Goodyear rub- 
ber, and enclosed in a fabric envelope that is double on 
the pulley side. The cord carries the tensions; the cover 
takes the wear. An exceptionally serviceable belt for indi- 
vidual motor drives in Vertical Openers, Pickers, Tappers 
and Twisters. 


Other specially designed and constructed Goodyear Belts 
are recommended for long wear and low replacement costs 
on Cards, Frames, Slubbers, Spoolers, Looms, Slashers 
and Breakers. 

Why not talk with the G.T.M.— Goodyear Technical Man 
— about belt equipment to assist your operations and save 
you money? He will call promptly at your suggestion. Write 
to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California,or your 
nearest Goodyear Mechanical Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


C. W. Spivey, secretary of the Scottsboro Hosiery Mills, 
Scottsboro, Ala., is recovering rapidly from injuries he 
recently suffered in an automobile accident. 


Cason J. Callaway, of the Callaway Mills, LaGrange, 
Ga., was elected to membership in the New York Cotton 
Exchange at the regular monthly board meeting. Mr. 
Callaway is well known both in the cotton markets and 
as a cotton manufacturer and adds to the group of such 
affiliations already connected with the organization. He 
is a former president of the American Association of 
Cotton Manufacturers. | 


Frederick C. Niederhauser has been elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations and Howard N. Cappel, 
vice-president in charge of sales of Tubize Chatillon 
Corporation. 

Mr. Niederhauser joined Tubize Chatillon in October, 
1930, in a consulting capacity, and in October, 1931, 
became assistant to the vice-president and general man- 
ager on matters pertaining to plant operations. 


Before joining the rayon industry he had two years’ 
experience in -nitro-cellulose experiments with the U. S. 
Navy at the Naval Proving Grounds. He joined the 
Viscose Company in 1912 and had a prominent and im- 
portant part in the early research work with this com- 
pany, being assistant manager and technical head of the 
Roanoke, Va., plant, which was the first step in their 
large expansion program. Except for a brief period dur- 
ing the war when he was in the Chemical Warfare Ser- 
vice, he was associated with the Viscose Company for 
14 years. 

Mr. Niederhauser then joined Industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration in 1926 and in 1927 was made vice-president 
in charge of plant operations. He is credited with hav- 
ing designed the Covington, Va.; plant of that company. 

Five North Carolina knit goods manufacturers have 
been asked to serve on a new advisory council for the 
hosiery and underwear industries in a concerted effort to 
revive trade prosperity, the invitation coming from Wil- 
liam Meyer, president of the National Association of 
Hosiery and Underwear Manufacturers and president of 
Apex Hosiery Company. . 

The advisory council will hold its first meeting July 
21 in New York, when plans will be developed for a 
special fall conference on fundamental problems of in- 
dustry. Mr. Meyer’s statement asserts “the movement 
represents fulfillment of an idea sponsored by the asso- 
ciation to enlist the most capable men in the industries 
in an effort to outline policies and practices which will 
contribute toward stability.” 


North Carolinians invited to serve include J. H. 
Adams, Adams-Millis Corporation, High Point; C. W. 
Gaddy, Wiscassett Mills, Albemarle; James G. Hanes, 
Hanes Hosiery Mills Company, Winston-Salem; G. W. 
Hundley, Golden Belt Manufacturing Company, Dur- 
ham; J. K. Voehringer, Jr., Mock, Judson, Voehringer, 
Inc., Greensboro. 


Yarn Men To Have Golf Tournament 


At a meeting held in Charlotte last week of members 
of the Carolina Yarn Association, it was decided to hold 
Annual Golf Tournament at Roaring Gap, N. C., Friday 
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and Saturday, September 16th and 17th. The entertain- 


ment and banquet has been arranged for Saturday even- 
ing and the golf tournament will take place Friday and 
Saturday and trophies will be awarded to the successful 
contestants. 


Beattie Heads S. C. Association. 


Asheville, N. C.—S, Marshall Beattie, of Piedmont, 
S. C., was elected president of the South Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association in its final session here. 

Mr. Beattie succeeds W. S. Nicholson, of Union, S. C. 

C. M. Bailey, of Clinton, was chosen vice-president, 
and W. P. Jacobs, of Clinton, was re-elected secretary. 
The new executive committee is composed of L. O. Ham- 
mett, of Anderson; Alfred Moore, Wellford; E. F. Wood- 
side, Greenville; C. B. Hayes, Lyman, and Walter S. 
Montgomery and H. A, Ligon, Spartanburg. 

Other business included an address by W. G. Query, 
chairman of the South Carolina Tax Commission, urging 
cotton manufacturers to use their influence in advocating 
governmental economy as the only means of reducing 
taxes; a report by T..Frank Watkins, Anderson, associa- 
tion attorney, on various legislative matters, and general 
discussion of problems common to the 200 delegates pres- 
ent. 

George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute; Inc., New York; advocated one year’s discontin- 
uance of productive night operations in cotton mills, be- 
ginning October 15, as a means of ending the depressing 
influence of the threat of over-production. 


Industrial Rayon To Close 30 Days 


Highly competitive conditions in the rayon industry, 
with the resulting constantly lower price levels and a 
gradual increase in inventory, are held responsible by 
Hiram S. Rivitz, its president, for industrial Rayon Cor- 
poration’s decision to shut down its plant for 30 days. 
The shutdown applies only to the yarn plants, for the 
tubular cloth knitting department in Cleveland will con- 
tinue in operation. Mr. Rivitz’s statement follows: 


‘Highly competitive conditions in the rayon industry, 
as in other lines, brought about through economic busi- 
ness depression, resulting in constantly lower price levels 
and a gradual increase in inventory over a long period of 
time, has made it necessary to close down our plants for 
a 30-day period, as a temporary measure which will en- 
able us to rehabilitate and overhaul our equipment in 
order that we may efficiently operate our plants and ob- 
tain lower costs to meet new standards of economy in 
operation. 

“We feel, therefore, that the exigencies of the occasion 
at this particular time demand that we follow the proce- 
dure and example set by other large producers for the 
general good of the industry. 


OBITUARY 
J. D. ARMSTRONG 


Spindale, N. C—J. D. Armstrong, 32, master me- 
chanic of the Stonecutter Mills, died suddenly at his 
home Thursday morning in Spindale.. He worked Tues- 
day as usual and got up early and while sitting on the 
edge of the bed fell over dead. His body was carried to 
Anderson, S. C., where he was to be buried this after- 
noon. The deceased leaves his wife and three children. 


; 
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For 


The July numbers of the monthly textile magazines (published 
about the 15th) will carry reports of the Annual Meeting of the South- | 
ern Textile Association, which was held on June 24-25. The meeting 

was fully covered in the June 30th issue of the SOUTHERN TEXTILE 
BULLETIN. | 


_ This is just one example of the advantages which weekly publica- 
tion affords. Prompt reporting of current events in the industry; asso- 
ciation meetings; personal and mill news items; timely editorials—all 
i of these features contribute to the immeasurably greater reader interest 
_ accorded a weekly textile journal. 


j As one well known Southern mill executive expressed tt: 
the news is live and the editorials are concrete and to the point, and a 
busy executive has ample time each week through your columns to keep 
4 | in touch with current events, requiring a relatively short period of 
time.” 


i ; | Another writes: “I find on the larger monthly periodicals, I lay 
| them aside for more time, and never find the time, and ever so often 
clean up the accumulation, never having read them, except to occasion- 
F ally glance at their editorial page and news items which are history 
when we get them.” 


And still another: “The editorial pages of the Textile Bulletin are 
instructive and helpful in a great many ways and the subjects handled 
weekly would be old and out of date if published in a monthly.” 


' THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN is the ONLY | 
| Textile Journal that offers the advertiser adequate coverage of | 
| the Southern Textile Field PLUS the close reader interest which 
a weekly enjoys. 


In the SOUTH they READ the BULLETIN | 


| 
| 
| 


Pee 


KNITTING TRADE NOTES 


EL 


Canada Knit Goods Value Drops 10.9% 


In a 13-page report on the Canadian hosiery and knit 
goods industry in 1930, the Department of Commerce in 
Washington states that production of all knit goods in the 
Dominions in that year was valued at $53,042,817, or a 
decrease of 10.9 per cent below the 1929 value. Of the 
total, 40 per cent consisted of hosiery. 

Canadian imports of hosiery and knit goods in 1930 
showed a drop of 50.7 per cent under 1929. 

There were 158 mills operating in 1930. The number 
of workers declined from 19,048 in 1929 to 18,165 in 


1930, while wages dropped from $15,873,511 to $14,745.,- 
113. 


Hose Output OFF 

Yarns costing $17,000,000 in 1930 account for two- 
thirds of the total cost of all materials in the knit goods 
industry. Cotton, the principal type used, accounted for 
7,649,102 pounds; rayon, 4,034,058 pounds; worsted, 
3,579,985 pounds; woolen, 3,184,059 pounds; mercerized 
cotton, 1,281,911; merino, 829,810, and silk, 635,055. 

Cnadian production of hosiery amounted to 3,938,819 
dozen pairs, with a value of $21,112,263 during 1930, 


as compared with 4,283,349 dozen pairs worth $22,949,-. 


670 in 1929, 


Full-fashioned hose accounted for 78.7 per cent of the 
total quantity produced in 1930. 

Combination rather than two-piece underwear is pre- 
ferred in Canada, accounting for 43 per cent in 1930, 


counting for 43 per cent in 1930, against 35 per cent 
three years earlier, in 1926. 


Prorits Not SATISFACTORY 


Total imports of hosiery and knit goods decreased 
from $6,517,678 to $3,210,927 in 1931. The two most 
important sources are the United King and United States, 
the share of the former declining 44.6 per cent and the 
latter 72.2 per cent. In 1928 American products ac- 
counted for 50 per cent of goods imported into Canada, 
but in 1930 the total amounted only to 22.7 per cent and 
in 1931 only 12.7 per cent. 


The mills are not making satisfactory profits despite 
increased production and the absence of important com- 
petition from abroad, the report says. The industry is 
said to be over-expanded somewhat because of the number 
of new plants which have been built within the past few 
years. This fact is declared especially true of the silk 
hosiery division, where. profit in some cases has declined 
almost to the vanishing point. It is estimated that the 
mills are operating only at 50 per cent of capacity. 


Hosiery Mill Stocks Reduced During May 


Washington.—Stocks of hosiery on hand the first of 
June totalled 9,224,167 dozen pairs, as compared with 
9,589,347 dozen pairs the first of May, the Department 
of Commerce reported. Production for the month of 
May dropped to 4,003,303 dozen pairs, against 4,262,927 
dozen pairs for April, while shipments increased from 
4,302,880 dozen pairs in April to 4,326,204 dozen pairs. 

Statistics for May in the women’s full-fashioned divi- 
sion, with those for April given in parentheses, were: 


Production, 1,564,744 (1,710,290); orders, 1,793,982 
(1,752,916); cancellations, 41,635 (27,115); net ship- 
ments, 1,765,858 (1,778,530); unfilled orders, 415,428 
(428,939); stocks, e. 0. m., 2,809,327 (2,994,615). 


New Seaming Yarn for F. F. Hosiery 


Development of a knotless silk boiled-off seaming yarn 
for seaming full-fashioned hosiery is announced by C. 
Walter Seidel, Chicago, representative of a number of 
raw silk, thrown silk and commission throwing compa- 


nies. 


Report Viscose Plans to Reopen Two Plants 


to Produce Dull Yarn 


The Viscose Company is making preparations for re- 
opening two of its plants within the next ten days for the 
production of its new dull viscose yarns, it was stated in 
the rayon trade. Operations will be resumed on a 
small scale, it was reported, with no commercial produc- 
tion of this yarn available before August 1. 

The Lewiston and Marcus Hook plants, both in Penn- 
sylvania, were said to be the two plants scheduled to run 
on this new yarn. Earlier reports from the South had 
stated that the Roanoke, Va., plant was to resume oper- 
ation on July 18, but it is understood that this plant will 
turn out standard rather than dull yarns. 


Patent on Part Plain Part Ribbed Fabric 


Patent on a knitting machine and method of knitting 
resulting in a partly ribbed and partly plain fabric was 
issued June 21 to Robert H. Lawson and William L. 
Smith, Jr., assignors to the Hamphill Company, Central 
Falls, R. I. 

The patent, No. 1,863,720, contains 38 claims, the first 
of which reads: 

“A circular knitting machine including a needle dial 
and a needle cylinder the needles of which are adapted 
to co-operate in the knitting of a partly ribbed and partly 
plain fabric, means for reinforcing, by,means of a thread 
other than the body thread, the adjacent plain wales 
which constitute the plain portion of the fabric, a dial 
cap provided with cams on one face thereof for controll- 
ing the knitting movements of the dial needles and means 
mounted on the other face thereof for severing the rein- 
forcing thread adjacent to a wale defining one side of the 
reinforced portion, at least once during the knitting of 
each reinforced course.”’ 


New Crepe Stocking of Chardonize Yarn 


Hanes Hosiery Mills, Winston-Salem, N. C., have in- 
troduced a new rayon crepe stocking made of Chardonize 
yarn which they have given the name “Chardo-crepe.”’ 

Active promotion. of the stocking at 39 cents was start- 
ed this week by Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The stocking will run up, but not down, it is stated. 
It is made on 320 needle Scott & Williams spiral ma- 
chines. 
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How much thought 


are YOU 


giving to her? 


Consider Her Majesty, 
the conSUMER! ‘As never before, 
today’s market is the consumer’s 
market, The consumer is buying 
critically —demanding the utmost 
quality at the lowest possible price. 
Are you, IN YOUR WEAVE ROOM, 
using every means to prevent ad- 
verse criticism from the ultimate 
consumer? Are you protecting 
yourself from the long arm of con- 


sumer “‘kick-back’’? 


Stein Hall Laboratories are do- 
ing their part to give you this pro- 
tection. Every Stein Hall product 
for textile SIZING, PRINTING and 


FINISHING is the result of most 
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exacting, scientific analysis of ma- 


terials and their uses. Every in- 


stance of laboratory codperation 
with you is calculated to help you 
economically deliver goods of a 
quality bound to win in the mar- 


ket of today. 


STEIN HALL PRODUCTS FOR 
THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


For Sizing: Hawk Thin — Boiling 
Starches, Velveen Special Warp Starch, 
Silver Medal Pearl Starch, Calumet 
Warp Sizing Starch, R. A. Potato 
Starch, Raygomm. 


For Printing: British Gums, “Best” 
Wheat Starch, B-2 Gum, Royal British 
Gum, Egg Albumen. 


For Finishing: Royal Tapioca Flour, 
Special Finishing Gums, Tapioca, Corn 
and. Potato Dextrines, Lakoe Gum, 
Corn, Wheat, Potato and Rice Starches. 


COMPANY. inc. 
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An Obligation To Employees 


The cotton mills of the South have an obliga- 
tion to their employees. 

That obligation is to make sure that there 
shall be no unnecessary suffering in 1 mill villages 
next fall and winter. 

Realizing the conditions which now prevail 
and which make it impossible for many mills to 
operate except with heavy losses, the employees 
- have, in the face of short time, or in many cases 
complete shut-down, shown a remarkable apeett 
of co- operation. 

Because it is summer time and vegetables are 
cheap they have been able to get enough to eat 
but many are looking towards next winter with 
feelings of uneasiness and fear. 

The cotton mills owe it to their loyal employ- 
ees to see that they shall have enough food to 
carry themselves through next winter. 

Every mill should make a survey of the food 
requirements of their mill population during the 
late fall and through the winter. 

Even where there are no mill gardens, vege- 
tables are exceedingly cheap and the cost of can- 
ning amounts to very little. 

We realize that mills wish to avoid expendi- 
' tures at this time but they owe an obligation to 
their employees and the cost of glass jars is very 
small. 

It has often been stated that while the farmers 
of North Carolina and South Carolina had very 
little money last winter, they suffered less than 
any other class of people. 


The answer was that their pantry ait were 


filled with canned vegetables and they always 
had plenty to eat. 

If every cotton mill will see that every family 
enters the winter with enough canned vegetables 
to prevent hunger, there will be nothing to worry 
about when forced to curtail operations. 
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Now is the time to make a survey or study of 
the food requirements of next winter and take 
steps which will insure that there will be no suf- 
. fering among mill employees. 

It is our belief that mills will operate upon a 
comparatively full time schedule next winter, 
but such may not be the case, and mills owe it 
to their employees to see that there shall be no 
hunger. 


The Innocent League for Industrial 
Democracy 


At the University of North Carolina, at North 
Carolina State College and at Duke University, 
there are chapters of the League for Industrial 
Democracy, which was formerly called Intercol- 
legiate Socialists League. 

The chapters at the above institutions are 
composed of bath students and professors with 
the professors as the guiding forces. 

Whenever we have said anything about these 
chapters the statement has been made that they — 
were innocent and inoffensive organizations for 
the. purpose of seaying the problems of Gov-. 
ernment. 


Within the past few days there. has come into 
our possession a circular sent by the League for 


‘Industrial Democracy to students and outlining 


its objectives. 


The circular gives six suggestions to students 
as follows: 


1. Co-operation with other Radical and Progressive 
Groups. Here’s real work! If a classless society is to be 
built there must be co-operation between intellectuals 
and wage-workers. When underfed workers in Lawrence, 
Mass., struck against wage-cuts in the Autumn of 1931 
students from Boston University, Harvard, Bates, and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, joined them on 
the picket line. 

- Strikers miners in West Virginia have needed—and still 
need—clothes and funds for food and medicine. Students 
in dozens of colleges have responded, and have found the 
relief campaigns effective means for dramatizing the bru- 
talities that underly our social structure. 

Student members of the League for Industrial Democ- 


‘racy have been in the thick of the miners’ struggle in 


Harlan County, Kentucky, and in West Virginia. League 
members at the University of [Illinois using a “white list’’ 
of the American Federation of Full Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers, led an effective campaign against student pur- 
chases of sweatshop hosiery. Swarthmore, Bryn Mawr, 
University of Pennsylvania, and Smith students have 
aided in the union organization of hosiery workers. 


2. Help Put the War Department Out of the Colleges. 


The R. O. T. C. is forging the emotional armaments for 


the next war. Military mentality has no place in for- 
ward-looking education. League for Industrial Democ- 
racy students in scores of colleges have campaigned 
against miliatry drill. In the Spring of 1931 they spon- 
sored a protest petition signed by 10,000 students which — 
was presented to the President and Congress by a large 
delegation from Eastern colleges. 


x 
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3. Speakers Bureau. Radicals can’t be exclusive. 
Our numbers are small but our aims are great. Your 
club should have a squad of speakers to explain these 
aims—to young people’s church groups, women’s clubs, 
high school groups, street corner crowds. Bernard Shaw 
claims that his first fame was won as a soap-boxer on a 
street corner. | 


4. Forums, with speakers from the faculty, student. 


body, or community; should be held frequently, and 
should be well advertised. League for Industrial De- 
mocracy staff lecturers—Karl Borders, Paul Blanshard, 
Mary W. Hillyer, Harry W. Laidler, Paul Porter, Nor- 
man Thomas—visit each year every section of the United 
States. Write to the League for Industrial Democracy 
national office to arrange speaking dates. 


5. Distribute Literature. Even your best friends 
won’t mind a few new ideas. They will glean some from 
League for Industrial Democracy leaflets and our maga- 
zines, The Unemployed, and Disarm! Last year the 


Johns Hopkins Liberal Club supervised the sale in Balti- — 


more of 8,000 copies of The Unemployed. 


6. Study and Discussion Groups. .The League for In- 
dustrial Democracy can help you with outlines of a study 
course on the history and theory of socialism and aliled 
movements. 


Commend Our Prohibition Views 


The following letters are typical of a number 
we have received commenting on the thought 
expressed last week in our editorial, “Thinking 
of Yesterdays.’’—Editor. 

Let me whole-heartedly endorse your editorial, ‘“Think- 
ing of Yesterdays,’ excepting perhaps the prophesy that 
we are on our way back where we were. 

I am not at all sure that when the count is made that 
the States will be for repeal. Anyway, it is refreshing 
to find an editor who is not on the side of the repeal 
propaganda campaign.—W. G. Nichols, President, Cox 
Foundry & Machine Co., Atlanta. 

I feel that I would be remiss in my duty as a superin- 

tendent of a Southern cotton mill, did I. not indorse the 
editorial anent the repeal of the eighteenth amendment 
appearing in last week’s issue of the Bulletin. 
_ This editorial is not the rabid ravings and rantings of 
the fanatic nor the futile droolings of the survile. There 
is just one hundred per cent truth in it, and I say more 
power to you.—J/. A. Asbelle, Supt., Harmony Grove 
Mills, Commerce, Ga. 

The writer always enjoys your editorials and makes it 
a point to read them immediately on receipt of your pa- 
per. However, the one in the issue of July 7th, éntitled, 
“Thinking of Yesterdays,” is so strong a reminder of the 
unpleasant days when the saloons had full sway that we 
think it deserves wide publicity and hope you will give it 
to all the papers you may be able to reach. 

We agree with you that it is impossible to operate a 


great country like ours by making men drunk in order to. 


obtain necessary funds to carry on the affairs of the gov- 
ernment, 


Therefore, accept my congratulations on the reminder 


which you have so nicely gotten together and which, 
should be a warning to all voters. 


I am sending a copy to a friend, who is editor of a re- 
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ligious paper in the West, to be published.—Mzilton En- 
sor, General Manager, Wilbur Cotton Mills, Troy, N. C. 

I want to thank you for that masterpiece—your leading 
editorial in the Bulletin of the 7th, “Thinking of Yester- 
days.” You and I are absolutely agreed. It may be that 
we are, as you say, “championing a losing cause,” but I 
am sure that we will live to see, if our cause is lost, a 
coming back to that cause. The reason that the liquor 
crowd is making such a showing is that the younger gen- 
eration of our country do not know the hell of the open 
bar room as you and I and others of our day and gen- 
eration know it. 


Every word of your editorial is true. I testify to it. 
Reading it, I thought back through the years. When I 
came to the mill 40 years ago I knew well a splendid over- 
seer who lost his place because he could not withstand the 
call for liquor. I saw that man before he died standing 
on the streets begging for the price of a drink. ,I can 
testify, also, to the falsity of that stock statement of the 
wets that “if you let liquor alone it will let you alone” as 
I think of that yesterday when I saw men bring into an 
humble little cotton mill home the body of a clean, up- 
right, lovable boy—shot down by drunken men. I can 
still hear the agonizing wail of that poor mother as she 
fell across the bloody body of her boy. That boy and 
his Christian mother let liquor alone—but it did not let 
them alone. 


As a thinking man I can honestly say that I have never 
seen, nor can I now see, any argument for the bringing 
back into our midst this hellish condition. The wets say 
they do not wish the “open bar room.” What, then, do 
they propose to give us? I hear men, men who claim to 
be Christian, too, say that we “need the revenue” and 
are, therefore, willing to legalize vice that we may run 
this government: If these United States of America, this 
land of the free and home of that brave that we prate so 
much of, has come to the place that its hope for the fu- 
ture rests on the legalizing of vice, then I believe, Mr. 
Clark, that we Christian people should be on our knees 
today imploring Almighty God to save usu. I can not 
believe, however, that America has reached so low a 
condition. Keep up your fight. Remember there is 
always that remnant who have “not bowed the knee to 
Baal.” —A South Carolina Reader. 


I have read (and re-read) your editorial in the recent 
issue of your valuable paper entitled, “Thinking of Yes- 
terdays,”’ and being able to recall many similar and pa- 
thetic scenes such as you describe, and realizing how 


vividly you have painted the picture of the “Yesterdays’”’ 


or the days of licensed liquor, I am writing to express 
my thanks to you for the courage to express your honest 
convictions. I say “Amen” to all you have said, and 
express the hope (which is my sincere prayer) that all 
fair-minded people who lived through those tragic ‘“Yes- 
terdays” to which you refer, do a little reminiscing also. 
If they but will, we feel that they will think long, and 
seriously, before casting their vote for the repeal of a 
law which in spite of all the defects its enemies have 
pointed out, has made the U. §S. A. portion of this old 
world a better and happier place in which to live, and 
has made the homes and firesides the brighter. Last but 
not least, it gives hundreds and thousands of our dear 
boys and girls of the working man’s home an opportunity 
to take their rightful place in the business, social and 
spiritual world, which so many would not have under the 
damning influence of bar room, or dispensary, or any 
other form of license liquor under high heaven.—C. C. 
Cobb, Supt., Geneva Cotton Mills, Geneva, Ala. 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 
| Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


BOSTON CHICAGO 
SPARTANBURG 


NEW YORK 
CLEVELAND 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. L. ASHLEY 


P.O. Box 843 P. O. Box 720 
Greenville, S. C. Atianta, Ga. 


PLATT’S 
METALLIC CARD CLOTHING 
Patented in all important Countries——— 
For 
WORSTED, COTTON AND WOOLEN CARDS 


Write for particulars of our new metallic card clothing doing 
away with grinding and stripping, giving a greater output, a 
stronger thread, and more regularity, etc. It pays for itself in 
a very short time. 


Platt’s Metallic Card Clothing Co. 
P. O. Box 407, Lexington, N. C. 


charges of $60,391. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 
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MILL NEwsS ITEMS 


Hic Potnt, N. C.—The Huntley, White & Jackson 
Co. has been reorganized and the name has been changed 
to Huntley Jackson Corporation. The corporation will 
engage in the manufacture of men’s fancy half hose. 


ANbERSON, S. C.—Beginning this week, all units of the 
Gossett Mills will increase operations from two weeks a 
month to three weeks a month, James P. Gossett, presi- 
dent, announced. 

Included in the Gossett chain are mills in Anderson, 
Williamston, Calhoun Falls and Pendleton. 


BLtuE Mountain, Ata.—The contract for the con- 
struction of an additional story to plant No. 1 of the 
American Net & Twine Co. and an addition to the dyeing 
department of the mill has been awarded to the A. K. | 
Adams & Co., of Atlanta, Ga. The changes will repre- 
sent an expenditure of approximately $55,000. The addi- 
tion to Plant No. 1 will be constructed of brick, stone, 
steel and wood and will measure 80x107 feet. The dye 
house addition will measure 50x75 feet. The American 
Net & Twine Co. has been operating 80 per cent of full 
capacity. 


Boston, Mass.—After inventory write-off of $206 382 
and depreciation of $152,500, Dwight Manufacturing 
Company reports for the fiscal year ended May 28, 1932, 
a net profit of $131,529 as compared with a loss after 
charges in the previous year of $491,753 and a loss in the 
1929-1930 year of $825,883. 

The Alabama City, Ala., plant closed the fiscal year 
with a manufacturing profit, before depreciation and in- 
ventory markdown of $362,652, and a net profit of $191,- 
920, while the Somersworth, N. H., plant experienced a 
manufacturing profit of $127,759 but a net loss after 


LAGRANGE, Ga.—The fifth annual anniversary observ- 
ance for the late Fuller E. Callaway will be staged July © 
15. The program will be similar to those in the past 
occasions. All of the mills and offices will be closed, and 
a day of festivity will be featured by an informal and 
old-fashioned program of competitive games, band music, 
feasting. The mills involved are the Unity Cotton Mills, 
Calumet Cotton Mills, Elm City Cotton Mills, Unity 
Spinning -Mills, Oakleaf Mills, Hillside Cotton Mills, 
Valway Rug Mills, Valley Waste Mills; Rockweave Mills, 
all of LaGrange; Calumet Cotton Mills, Hogansville 
plant, at Hogansville, Ga.; Manchester Cotton Mills, at 
Manchester, Ga.; Milstead Manufacturing Co., Milstead, 
Ga., and Truline, Inc., at Roanoke, Ala. The mills’ gen- 
eral offices here will also be closed. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Paul Stevens was appointed tempo- 
rary receiver for the Carolina Dyeing & Winding Co. in 
an action filed against the concern by the Franklin Rayon 
Corporation, in Gaston Superior Court at Gastonia, and a 
court session will be held in the Mecklenbugr county 
courthouse at Charlotte on July 12 to determine whether 
or not the receivership will be made permanent. 

The order appointing Paul Stevens as temporary re- 
ceiver was signed by Judge T. B. Finley. The amount 
of the claims against the Carolina storhticiten & Winding Co. 
was not listed. 
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MILL NEws ITEMS 
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Preizer, S. C.—The Pelzer Manufacturing Company 
will resume operations, after being closed down since July 
2 for a holiday period. The plants will operate on a 50 
per cent basis, as was the case before. The plants are 
running on a day schedule only. Five hundred looms of 
the Pelzer Manufacturing Company did not curtail dur- 
ing this close-down period. 


CoLtumBus, Ga.—The Swift Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of cottonades, seat covering materials, etc., 
has awarded the contract to the A. K. Adams Company, 
of Atlanta, Ga., for alterations and additions to the mill 
unit. There will be two stories and basement, 38x41 
feet. Robert & Co., textile engineers and architects of 
Atlanta, drew the plans. The building will be of con- 
crete, brick and steel. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—-Expansion of the plants of the 
Goodall Worsted Company at Sanford, Me., and at Knox- 
ville, is planned as the result of increased distribution of 
Palm Beach suits this year, according to Assistant Treas- 
urer Elmer L. Ward. He declared that. present plans call 
for a 300 per cent increase in production and that with 


the enlargement of floor space and additions to equip-. 


ment, there will be material increase in the force of 950 
now at Knoxville and the 400 employed at Sanford. 

The company’s policy of making its own suits, put 
into effect this year, has met with great success, according 
to Mr. Ward. The Knoxville plant is still running full 
and has enough work on hand to continue for about three 
weeks, as it has been behind schedules for some time. It 
is unlikely, Mr. Ward said, that the plant will be idle for 
more than four weeks or so as cutting operations for the 
new season are expected to start about September 1. 


ANNISTON, ALA.-Announcement of a new textile in- 
dustry for Anniston has been made by the Chamber of 
Commerce. It is to begin business soon on a small scale. 
Andrew Stolitz, who for several months has been con- 
nected with the Lengel-Fencil Company, is proprietor and 
manager of the new concern which will be known as the 
Coosa Textile Company. : 

About 30 new seamless hosiery machines will be in- 
stalled in the Britton Building on Wilmer avenue. Only 
a few operatives will be required to operate these ma- 
chines at first, it is stated. The plant will include a 
finishing and dyeing department. 


NEW OrLEANS,:La.—-Doubling its capacity at this 
time, when most companies are retrenching or contract- 
ing, is believed by Lane Cotton Mills’ officials to be out- 
standing in the industry. With its additional equipment, 
making a total of 2,600 looms which will be operating by 
October 15, Lane Cotton Mills will have rounded out its 
capacity so as to be able to produce practically anything 
that would come within the category of the range of col- 
ored goods and related materials. Where formerly it has 
produced only 28-inch widths, the new equipment will 
take in fabrics as wide as 60 inches, including twill and 
dobby, as well as plain weaves. 

The dye house will be complete in every sense, it is 
stated, to do work with vat colors, sulphur and direct 


colors. An important part of the mill’s equipment is its 
shrinking plant. 
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Just years ago 


they fired O BI 


Ordinary Belting had always pulled 
the main drive in the engine room 
of a certain Pennsylvania cotton mill. 
It did fairly well, too—in the morn- 
ing. But, every afternoon, heat and 
moisture increased and that **O.B.” 
would start slipping. Loom speed 
fell off, loom production suffered. 


Just seven years ago, the Ordinary 
Belting was fired. Slippage went 
with it, too; for, ever since, two 
VIM Flat Leather Belts—a 24-inch 
Double on the main drive and an 
18-inch Double on the counter drive 
—have been delivering a steady flow 
of power and keeping the looms at 
top speed—afternoons as well as 
mornings. 


If you have a part-time belt on 
your full-time payroll, why not ask 
the. Houghton Man to substitute 
tough, pliable, mineral-tanned VIM? 
You'll find it not only virtually 
slip-proof, but more nearly wear- 
proof than any other belt you have 
ever used. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO . DETROIT 


Houghton Distributors 


' ALABAMA—Birmingham, 820 Comer Bldg., James A. Brittain 
GEORGIA—Atlanta,. 525 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., J. M. Keith 
NORTH CAROLINA—Greensboro, P.O. Box 663, H. J. Waldron 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenville, P. O. Box 1241, R. J. Maxwell 
TENNESSEE—Chattanooga, P.O. Box 656, Porter H. Brown 
TEX., ARK., MISS., LA., MO., 418 N. Third St., St. Louis, Mo., 


». G. Schultze 


VIRGINIA—Richmond, 2401 Maplewood Ave.. J. E. Davidson 
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Et wherever 

possible 
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Cotton Textile Party Platform Outlined By 
Sloan 


At the annual convention of the South Carolina Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association, in Asheville, N. C., last 
week, George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, and ‘“‘delegate-at-large from cotton growing and 
cotton manufacturing States,” presented a platform for 
the Cotton-Textile Party reading as follows: 

PLATFORM OF THE COTTON TEXTILE PARTY 

We, in convention assembled, dedicate ourselves anew 
to the re-establishment of prosperity for the all-pervasive 
cotton industry of America. The supremely important 
problem that challenges our party is the restoration of 
cotton to its rightful place in the sun. To that task we 
pledge all that our party possesses in capacity, leader- 
ship, resourcefulness and ability. 

PLANK |.—REPEAL | 

We pledge ourselves unconditionally to work for the 
repeal of. those forms of prohibition that impede the fur- 
ther increase of cotton consumption. 

PLANK I1.—RELIEF 

We believe in the relief of sweltering American man- 
hood and to that end we are determined to see every man 
enjoying the comforts and economy of cotton wearables, 
to-wit: 

Cotton Clothing—-Summer suits of crashes, gabardines, 
seersuckers, tropicals, slacks and sports trousers of cor- 
duroys, crashes, duck and striped twill. 

Cotton Beach Wear—Swimming trunks of gabardine, 
terry, ticking, terry cloth and beach robes. 

Cotton Men’s Wear—Shirts, neckties, underwear, hats, 
shoes, hosiery and handkerchiefs. 

PLANK III.—INbustTRY 

We recommend throughout our industry the adoption 
of the following uses for cotton: 

1. Cotton fabric belting. 

2. Cotton baling materials for the shipment of yarn 
and piece goods. 

3. The delivery of starch and other textile supplies in 
cotton bags. 

4. Cotton uniforms for mill operatives. 

5. Cotton mill baskets. 

6. Preference to cotton products in mill stores’ pro- 
motitons. 

PLANK IV.—AGRICULTURE 

We resubmit for the consideration of the cotton farmer 
the substitution of cotton fabric for other material now 
commonly used for covering baled cotton. We also rec- 


ommend that the use or cotton be encouraged in the fol- 
_ lowing firms: 


RECEIVER’S SALE 


Caswell Cotton Mills, Kinston, N. C. 
August Ist, 1932, at 12 M. 


Court House Door 


Pursuant to order of the Court, and subject to con- 
firmation by. the Court, the undersigned Receiver will 
offer for sale for cash, to the highest bidder, all prope rty, 
both real and personal,.of the Caswell Cotton Mills. Inc. 
Consisting of a 16,000 spindle carded yarn mill. complete, 
for the manufacture of c arded yarns, 44 tenant houses 
warehouses and office furniture and fixtures. 


Any further information will be furnished upon appli- 
cation to 


F. C. DUNN, Receiver. 
Kinston, N. C. 
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1. Cotton bags for fertilizers, seeds and supplies. 

2. Cotton tarpaulins as covers for farm machinery, 
for truck tops, and cotton covers for shade-grown crops. 

3. Cotton bags for harvesting and for marketing farm 
crops. | 

PLANK V.—PuBLIC .WORKS AND IMPROVEMENTS 

It has been demonstrated that there are large potential 
markets for cotton in connection with the expenditure of 
public moneys for construction and maintenance of pub- 
lic works and institutions. We particularly recommend 
the uses set forth herewith: | : 

1. Cotton fabrics for highway construction. 

2. Full-length 108-inch sheets for hospitals and insti- 
tuttions that those confined therein may enjoy the peace 
and comfort of those private households where domestic 
discord is no longer occasioned by short sheets. 

3. Delivery of commissary supplies in cotton bags. 

4. Cotton clothing for residents and attendants in 
public institutions. 

PLANK VI.—Campaicn ACTIVITIES 

Believing in the principle that Heaven helps those who 
help themselves, we pledge ourselves to issue all cam- 
paign literature and to conduct all campaign correspond- 
ence on cotton cloth stationery. 

The Cotton Textile Party faces the future with cour- 
age and the confidencé that the principles and practices it 
has herein enunciated will command the interest and sup- 
port of all who have at heart the welfare of the nation 
and the cotton industry. 


Warns Against Change in Mill Terms to 
Cut Cost of Check Taxes 


Commenting on the attempts of buyers to induce hos- 
iery and underwear mills to change their terms as a ways 
of decreasing Federal tax charges on checks, Earl Con- 
stantin, managing director of the Nattional Association 
of Hosiery and Underwear Manulacturers, says in the 
current bulletin: 

“The buyers propose to reduce the number of checks 
drawn by them by a number of different devices, all of 
which, while relieving the buyer, would impose a burden 
on the seller. One suggestion is to extend terms to sixty 
days extra, which could allow payments to be deferred 
as far as the fifteenth of the second month. Another is 


that they be permitted to make payments on the tenth — 


of the month of all bills falling due for discount during 
the previous month, including bills that carry net terms. 

“To make a departure from the generally accepted 
terms of sale existing today in the industry would mean 
to seriously dislocate the existing method of financing 
the operations of the mills. To support such a thing 
would, therefore, require evidence that the need for the 
change was substantial or vital, and we find it difficult to 
so describe the desire to save a two-penny tax on checks. 

‘A canvass of a number of the leading and substantial 
agencies in New York reveals the welcome and satisfying 
fact that they are declining to alter the prevailing terms 
under which they are selling. We recommend this policy 
to the industry as a whole. We believe that the buyers 
should shoulder whatever burden the mentioned tax may 
impose upon them, even as we expect the manufacturers 
and the agents to do the same. We do not believe that 
the mentioned tax bill will impose a sufficient burden on 
any one concern to justify liberalizing the prevailing 
terms, even aS we are sure that to yield to the sugges- 
tions would beb to shift a burden from the shoulders of 


the buyers to our own shoulders, which are amply bur- 
dened as it is.” 


' 
«i, 
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Textile School Installs 
Plush Jacquard 


Thomas Halton’s Sons of Philadel- 
phia have installed in the Textile 
School of North Carolina State Col- 
lege a Jacquard for the plush loom 
which A. W. Buhlman, a New York 
textile engineer, imported from Ger- 
man and presented to the Textile 
School. 


The installation of this Jacquard 
enables the Textile School of North 
Carolina State College to give its stu- 
dents actual practical experience in 
weaving fancy plush fabrics: This is 
especially advantageous at this time, 
as the consumption of plush fabrics 
has rapidly increased in the furniture 
and automobile industries during the 
past few years. 


Bristol, Va.—The third plant of 


the Big Jack Company, manufactur- 


ers of overalls, has opened at Bristol, 
Va.-Tenn. One hundred and twenty- 
five operatives. have already been 


employed and additional ones will be 
added as fast as they can be trained 
until 300 are on the job. 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment 
Rolls—Wood. Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
3S MILL STREET ORANGE, MASS. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Kxamining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
941 Munsey Bullding 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Wineton-Saiem, N. C. 


TOPS RECLOTIED 


Ashworth Brot 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 
special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Paimer Sts., Charlotte. N. C. 
44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 
215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 
Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


hers, Inc. 


= 
T 
= 
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MILL ITEMS 


$15,000. A firm from out of town is said to have leased 
the building and will install finishing machinery. 


GREENVILL, S. C.—Effective this week, the Victor- 
Monaghan Mills will operate three instead of two weeks 
: each month. This schedule will continue for the next 
_ Tucapau, S$. C.—-The Tucapau Mills, which closed month and will be continued at the end of that time if 
down for the week of July 4 for a holiday, resumed an _ business conditions warrant, it is said. 
operating schedule this week. About 25 per cent of the The other mills in this section are, with but few. ex- 
machinery of these mills are being operated on a day ceptions, operating on a half-time basis. This applies to 
schedule. Brandon, Woodside and Easley Mills, the largest groups 
having offices in this city. 

BuRLINGTON, N. C,—Plants of the Burlington Mills Dunean Mills has resumed operations, after having 
group, some of them on part time for the past few weeks, been closed for four weeks. Judson Mills is operating 
went back to work this week on full time. It was re- two weeks out of a month, officials said. 
ported as an indefinite schedule. Mills involved include 


several of the group here, and one in Ossippee. “The Mills Have Acted” : 


Rano, N. C.—-A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Company George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
is to start on construction of new building to be used for tute, authorizes the following: “Mill consumption of 
finishing yarns; expenditure to be between $10,000 and raw cotton during April and May was the lowest for those 


months since the Government began compiling its month- 

ly reports twenty years ago. The recession will undoubt- 

eae ig stage Sle edly be accentuated during the summer months, as num- 

ing in Back Saddle erous important mills have recently suspended operations 

for an indefinite period and others have announced plans 

tor extended shutdowns. Still others are operating alter- 

Round Head Stir- | mate weeks or less. This means that sources of supply 

ap. are being cut off to an unprecedented extent. The ex- 

Send for samples treme slackness in demand and prices substantially below 

DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. cost of production leave the mills no alternative other 
than to stop production. 


-BRETON 


PROCESS 


PATENTED 


ror SPRAYING COTTON 


: @ IMPORTANT NOTICE to cotton mill owners interested in reduc- 
ing manufacturing costs and improving finished products. 


@ The BRETON MINEROL PROCESS — IMPROVED EQUIPMENT — 
1932 MODEL — Simplified in operation, and offered to the mills 
on a most attractive basis. 


@ MINEROL can now be more perfectly distributed, reaching and 
lubricating all the fibres, resulting in an even greater real- 
ization of the important advantages, which several years 
of sueeessful use have demonstrated to be inherent in this 
PATENTED PROCESS — namely — 


Reduction of lint and dust- Saving of good cotton — 
A cleaner mill and better Less ends down — 

sanitary conditions— Better earding and 
Less invisible loss — spinning — 


Cutting static 


BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY 


17 BATTERY PLACE.NEW YORK | 


= 
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“Average ctoton textile prices are now below the 1911- 
12-13 average. For many fabrics current prices assume 
that the mills can obtain cotton for nothing. When 
prices are so low that mills find it to their advantage to 
go without business or to close down rather than accept 
orders, can distributors reasonably seek lower prices or 
even expect them to remain at their present levels? 


Asks Buyers To MARKET 


“In view of the long decline in raw commodity prices 
hand-to-mouth buying in recent years was probably jus- 


tified. But it is a grave question whether this policy in 
the present impasse is not being carried beyond the 
bounds of reason, especially in the face of the undeniable 
popularity of cotton in wearing apparel and household 
uses. When mill operations are curtailed as they are to- 
day and promise to be for the balance of the summer, a 
considerable period will necessarily be required in order 


to increase operations. Buyers must recognize and make } 
proper allowance for this fact. 


“The mills have made. drastic reductions in production; [ 


they are determined to avoid the accumualtion of bur- 
densome stocks; they have effected extensive economies 
in operation and it seems logical that prices have reached 


_ the irreducible minimum. Continued delay in buying, 
especially when sales opportunities are being lost by in- 


sufficiency in quality and assortment in merchandise, will 
necessarily mean continued shrinkage in purchasing 
power and a prolongation of the depression. 


‘We naturally look to those interests in touch with the 
ultimate consumer as the creators of business. Obviously. 
the situation now calls for a demonstration of merchan 
dising courage. This is not a case of ‘passing the buck. 
The mills have acted.”’ 


Davenport Loses Assessment Fight 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Faced by Chairman Shepherd’s 
ultimatum that it could agree to pay its last year’s per- 
sonality assessment of $327,000, or go to law to enforce 
its present claim of $267,850, the Davenport Hosiery 
Mill decided to accept the $59,150 assessment boost 
voted by the Hamilton county equalization board a few 
days ago. 

Vaughn Miller, attorney for the hosiery mill, among 
other things, contended that as the Davenport mill, in- 
corporated under Delaware laws, although its only fac- 
tory is in Tennessee, is a foreign corporation, it cannot 
be taxed on accounts receivable. Davenport returned 


book value of accounts receivable at $260,676 and actual 
value at $226,405. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


QUALITY 


SERVICE 
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Don’t Pay Good Money 
for Wasting Lubricants 


Lubricants that drip, leak and 
spatter—as most liquid oils do— 
cost you money in several ways. 
You pay more for lubricant and 

labor because they will not stay in 
bearings and you pay for oil spot 
damage to goods. 


NON-FLUID OIL can save you 
money because it is made to stay in 
bearings. It outlasts liquid oil 3 
to 5 times, saving money on lubri- 
cant and labor cost. Better still, 
it practically eliminates oil spot 
damage to goods, because it does 
not drip, leak or spatter. 2 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


l.ewis W. Thomason. Charlotte. N. C. 
Southern Agent 


Warehouses: 
Providence. R. I. Atlanta. Ga. 
Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 
New Orleans, La Spartanburg. S C. Greenville. S C. 


Chicago, Iii. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better lubrication at Less Cost per Month 
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FADING 


reflects discredit 
upon your 


Fabrics! 


Prevent fading...and 

boost the reputation 

of your goods by 
dyeing them with 


CHLORANTINE 
FAST COLORS 


Dyes for Master Dyers 


Sole Representatives in the United States 


SOCIETY OF 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN BASLE 


Basle, Switzerland 
Sole Selling Agents tor 


DOWS INDIGO #2 MIDLAND VAT BLUES 


BRANCHES 
CREE NVILLE C BOSTON CINCACO 
PROVIDE INCE SAN FRANCISCO 
Ciba Co.Lid. Montreal, Canads 


American Cotton Co-operative Officers All 
Re-elected 


New Orleans.—All officers of the American Cotton 
Co-operative Association were re-elected at the annual 
meeting in this city. U. B. Blalock, Raleigh, N. C., is 
president; E. F. Creekmore, vice-president and general 
manager; C. O. Moser, vice-president and secretary; H. 
G. Safford, vice-president in charge of sales; D. G. Hill, 


comptroller; P. L. Sarrat, treasurer; Rae Epstein, assist- 


ant secretary, and J. R. Bacharach, assistant to the vice- 
president and general manager. 


This action was taken in the second day’s session of 
the board of directors, which was convened immediately 
after the annual meeting of stockholders. 

The executive committee comprises Mr. Blalock, R. J. 
Murray, Dallas; Morris C. Williamson, Lake Charles; 
J. E. Conwell, Atlanta, and W. R. Squires, El Paso. The 
total membership in the 11 State or regional associations, 
it waS announced, has reached 214,000, an increase of 


60,000 over this date last season. The amount of cotton 


delivered to the association, it was stated, has passed the 
2,000,000-bale mark for the second successive season. 


Recommend Further Curtailment and No 
Night Work for Year 


(Continued from Page 3) 


unanimous resolution at a meeting of the Institute’s Ex- 
ecutive Committee on June 16. It has since been en- 
dorsed by an overwhelming percentage of the Institute’s 
Board of Directors. The directors supporting the rec- 
ommendation represent equipment aggregating in excess 
of 9 million spindles. It is understood that the Insti- 
tute’s officials will immediately undertake to canvass the 
various mill managements as to their respective attitudes 
regarding the Institute’s proposal. 


In making this announcement, Mr. Sloan pointed out 
that the Institute’s proposal of 1930 that night employ- 
ment of women and minors should be eliminated is today 
being observed in more than 87 per cent of the cotton 
mills in the United States. 


How Yarn Is Affected When Cotton Is 
Ginned At Varying Times 


(Continued from Page 10) 


obtained from the single strand method, are shown in 
Table 5. 


TABLE No. 5 


Resutts From BREAKING TESTS 


120-yard skein method 


1. Average per cent dev iation for teeakine 3.14 
2. Average per cent variation for breaking 
3. Average per cent. deviation for size 
3. Average per cent variation for size 2.81 
4. Sheldon’s Rule for bre _— —— l 1, ‘16- inch cot- 

ton, 29 count 
Single Strand Method 


1. The sum of the ‘difference ee each strength 
determination and the average strength, divided by the 
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number of observations, multiplied by one hundred, and 
divided by the average strength equals the percentage of 
average deviation of breaking strength. 

2. The highest breaking strength minus the lowest, 
multiplied by one hundred, and divided by the average 
strength equals the percentage of average extreme varia- 
tion of breaking strength. 

3. The percentage of average deviation, and extreme 
variation of size of yarn are calculated as in 1 and 2. 

4, Sheldon’s Rule for. Breaking: Breaking strength 
constant for respective numbers carded warp yarn is based 
upon a constant of 1600 for No. 28 warp and one inch 
staple. 

For each 1-16-inch staple longer or shorter than 1 inch, 
add or subtract from base 1600, 11 per cent of same. For 
each number yarn above or below No. 28, subtract or add 
1 percent of 1600 to same. 


IRREGULARITY OF YARN 


Samples of yarn from each doff were wound on black- 
boards and kept for a comparison of evenness. Although 


the yarn made in this test had a higher breaking strength | 


than the yarn of the same count as given in Sheldon’s 
Rule for Breaking (Table 5), this does not mean that it 
had a uniform strength throughout its entire length. As 
a means of showing the irregularity of size and breaking 
strength of the yarn, the average per cent of deviation 
and the average per cent of extreme variation were calcu- 
lated. The results are shown in Table 5. 


‘MANUFACTURING PROPERTIES 


A strong unifrom fiber makes the spinning qualities of 
this cotton excellent. This can readily be seen from the 
number of ends down per thousand spindles per hour on 
the spinning frame, as shown in Table 6. This number is 


exceptionally low. However, this may be affected by the 


fact that 28s yarn is not generally made from a staple as 
long as that used in this test. 


TABLE No. 6 


Numsber ofr Enns Down Durinc SPINNING AND THE REASONS. 
TuE Enps Duwn Per THovusanp SpinpLes Per Hour 
Number 
Causes : of Breaks 
Unclassified 21 
Roving broken back 
Bunches in roving 
Singlings 
Roving run to outside of roll 
Hard ends 
Steel roll lap 
Top roll lap 
Bap top rolls 
Travelers off 
Lint on travelers 
Total 
1008 full bobbins spun 
77. breuks 
45 hours 
7777 X1000 
=1.69 ends down per thousand spindles per hour. 


~ 


45 x 1008 


CONCLUSION 

Work began on this test October 27, 1931, at which 
time the Textile School of North Carolina State College 
received approximately 2,800 pounds of seed cotton, strict 
middling grade, 1 1-16-inch staple, from the North Caro- 
lina State College Experiment Farm. The cotton not 
used in the first test was stored. 

Test No. 2 will be run April 1, 1932. The final test 
will be run October 27, 1932. The cotton used in Test 
No. 2 and Test No. 3 will undergo the same mechanical 
conditions as that used in Test No. 1. The same per 


cent of relative humidity will be obtained as nearly as 
possible. 


Third Edition 


of 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


| By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS . 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 


_ both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Get Your Man! 


Textile Bulletin 
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Service Rendered Mills By N. C. State 
College Textile School 


The Textile School of N. C. State College made the 
following tests for mills during the year ended June 
30th: 

1. Analysis of yarns containing wool, cotton and cel- 

anese. 
2. Analysis of samples ticking, hickory stripe and suit- 
ing. 
. Test of sample bagging. | 
. Determine cause of streaks in plush. 
. Determine cause of spots in khaki twill. 
. Information in re: Carding, spinning and weaving 
broadcloth. 
7. Determine turns per inch and staple of cotton. 
8. Determine breaking strength and turns per inch of 
arn. 
9. Chetebniee per cent wool and cotton in blankets. 
10. Determine reason for spots in stockings. 
11. Determine counts of carded yarn. 
12. Determine moisture content of cotton. 
13. Determine amount of wool in sample. 
14. Analysis of yarn and cause of puckering in golf hose. 
15. Determine tensile strength of terry cloth samples. 
16. Determine amount of size in yarn and cloth samples. 
17. Determine breaking strength and regain on yarns. 
18. Determine cause of uneven loops in knitted fabrics. 
19. Analysis of gum. 
20. Determine per cent stretch and breaking strength of 
awning samples. 
21. Determine turns per inch of single and ply yarns. 
22. Analysis of awning fabrics. 
23.. Determine per cent of size in yarn. 
24. Determine comparative value of hydrosulphite A 
and B. 
25. Determine breaking strength of warp and filling in 
broadcloth. 
26. Determine turns per inch and staple of cotton in 
arn. 
27. sanediee an counts and breaking strength of sheeting. 
28. Determine if samples of fabric have been singed; also 
sizing materials used. 
29. Determine comparative value of aiherent acetate 
dyes. 
30. Andiisin of slasher cylinder waste. 
31. Determine cause of spots on full-fashioned hosiery. 
32. Determine twist per inch of filling. 
33. Determine tensile strength, thread count and size of 
yarns in towels. 
34. Determine cause of cockled yarn. 
35. Determine reason for spots on dyed cloth. 
36. Determine contents of belt dressing. 
37. Determine average turns per inch of yarn. 
38. Comparison of oil compounds. 
39. Determine amount of size in warp yarn. 
40. Determine acid content of motor oil. 
41. Determination of black spots, origin, etc., on cotton 
cloth. 
42. Determine cause of ridges in nap of cotton flannel. 
43. Determine turns per inch of yarn. 
44, Determine breaking strength of yarns. 
45. Determine cause of tiger stripes on ladies’ hose. 
46. Determine breaking strength, turns per inch, and 
comparison of yarn. 
47. Treatment of light weight cotton fabric to make it 
antiseptic. 
48. Determine moisture content of samples of yarn. 
49, Determine average counts, breaking strength, turns 
per inch, and per cent regain in yarns. 
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50. Request for information in regard to use of pine oil 
in the textile industry. 

51. Determine breaking strength and size in yarn. 

52. Analysis of samples of woolen fabrics. 

53. Analyses of samples of starch and oil. 

54. Determine per cent regain in yarn. 

55. Analysis of sample’ rug. 

56. Determine construction of sheeting samples. 

57. Determine breaking strength warp and filling of 
chambray samples. 


Professor Nelson’s Boys 


(Charlotte Observer) 
A batch of cotton brilliants received from the textile 
department of the North Carolina College indicates that 
Professor Nelson’s classes are yet diligent in designing 


and producing, for it is a fact that the “samples” turned 


out by the students at the college are of a class hard to 


match. This department of textiles had a hard struggle 


in its early days, but manufacturers in the State, quick 
to vision the possible advantages of the turning out of 
skilled artisans in the business, supplied the department 
with machinery and accessories, to final perfection of an 
experimental laboratory the like of which does not exist 
elsewhere in the country. Back in 1920 the department 
began broadening its activities, offering a complete four- 
year courses in textile manufacturing and in textile chem- 
istry and dyeing. The tremendous expansion of the 
Southern textile industry during the past two decades 
created a demand for specialists in various phases of the 
industry and to meet this demand the Textile School 
developed new courses in weaving and designing, and in 
yarn manufacturing. The courses in textile manufactur- 
ing were made so flexible that a young man who desires 
to round out his textile studies can select additional 
courses in either engineering, science and business, or 
education. 

It was one of the first textile schools in the South to 
require seniors in textile chemistry and dyeing to take 
courses in microscopy and textile printing, and to require 
every member of the graduating class to take a course in 
textile testing. For a number of years it has used a 


Saentis enlarging camera to facilitate the work of the 


students in Jacquard designing. For many years the 
Textile School has urged diversification for Southern 
mills and each year manufactures a variety of fancy 
fabrics to demonstrate the feasibility of diversification. 
It is equipped to give its students actual practical ex- 
perience in Jacquard plush weaving. It installed the 


first Reeves Variable Speed Transmission ever applied 


to a loom. 


For five years, in co-operation with the home econom- 


ics departments of North Carolina colleges, it has con- 
ducted style shows in order to interest home economics 
students and teachers in cotton and rayon fabrics, there- 
by increasing the consumption of materials produced by 
Southern farms and manufacturing plants. 

State College Textile School is the only institution of 
its kind in America which has a complete experimental 
laboratory set apart from the regular school equipment. 
This laboratory is equipped with a full complement of 
carding and spinning machinery, including three different 
types of long draft spinning. 

It has been named as a participating laboratory by 
the United States Institute for Textile Research and has 
been selected by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of Agriculture as an 
experimental laboratory. 


a 
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During the past three years the Division of Cotton 
Marketing Bureau of Agricultural Economics has devel- 
oped in the Textile School visible bags for shipping fruit 
and produce; foundation fabrics for hooked ruggs; and 
also'patches for cotton bagging. Members of the faculty 
and teaching fellows have made contributions to knowl- 
edge by studying the effect of storing and ageing cotton 
on tensile strength, and other phases of the textile in- 
dustry. 


Durability of Cotton 


It has been generally conceded that cotton is the most 
durable of the textile fibres, and it is practically the only 
one that has found any wide use in the industrial field. 

In the past few years many attempts have been made 
to measure durability and testing apparatus for measur- 
ing this properly has made important progress. In a re- 


cent issue of the Textile Manufacturer, report of the rel-. 


ative durability of textile fabrics by A. Rosenzweig, an 
attempt is made to valuate the relative durability of the 


textile fibres. The following are interesting extracts: 


“Tt is well known that fabrics—wool, silk, cotton, lin- 
en and rayon—having the same weight, number of ends, 
and weave and width, are very markedly different in dur- 
ability. There is, however, no method of comparing 
them, so that as regards durability their quality is not at 
present known either absolutely or relatively. 

“Stretched materials are virtually worn. The situation 
is that the destruction is just merely latent. The tensile 
strength has no relation with durability. To stretch is 
not an asset, but a disadvantage. If ‘breaking strength 
length’ had any relation to durability, silk would last 
three times as long as cotton, but the true relationship is 
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that for practical purposes fine cotton about 
twenty-five times as strong as silk. 

“Actual rubbing or friction is the force chiéfly by 
which textiles are worn down. It is also mostly the 
quantity of matter rubbed off rather than the détuali en: 
ergy consumed which measures durability. 

“Fabrics owe their durability to four properties, name- 


ly, density, elasticity, smoothness and weave. Density is 


shown mostly marked by cotton and linen, elasticity in 
wool, smoothness in silk and rayon. Depreciation of any 
of these four properties shortens durability. The use of 
shorter fibres in the yarn often reduces the elasticity, and 
consequently durability. Hard-twisted yarns, such as 
crepes, destroy the durability. Insufficient shrinkage, not 
to mention over-stretching, depreciates the elasticity, and 
therefore the durability. Weighting is injurious to dura- 
bility; though it does not make much difference to tensile 
strength, the effect can probably be charged to increased 
roughness. 

“Egy ptian cotton fabrics are two or three times as dur- 
able as those of linen. The linen standard is almost dou- 
ble the standard of wool . Mercerization does not dam- 
age Egyptian cotton, but bleached, starched and stretch- 
ed fabrics are weaker. 

_“As regards durability in plain weaves, same weight 
of material, the following are the comparative results of 
rubbing tests: 


Rayon Silk Wool Linen Cotton 
1/30 1/6 1 1.9 4.3 

“Neither tensile strength nor breaking length has any 
relation to durability, and as regards consumer value it 
would be better to determine processes on a basis of rub- 
bing tests.”—NVational Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers. 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S: Tariff Commission 
Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By Tuomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
ters on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 


$1.25. 
“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo, F. Ivey 


: A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
1.00. 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. © 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. ToMPpxKINs 


Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 
tary text book for the use of textile schools and 
home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wo. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. 


| 
| | 
| | 
| 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


199 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin 8t., Boston 65 Worth 8t., New York 
Phila~elphia Chicago | Atlanta 


New Orleans . San Frano’sco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broad way 


New York, 


DOM BSTIO EXPORT 


MERCOUANDISING 


JOSHUA L. BAILY & CO. 


10-12 TuoMAS St., NEW York 


July 14, 1932 


COTTON GOODS 


New York.—Business in cotton goods showed consid- 
erable improvement during the last part of the week, 
sales being larger than for several weeks past. Prices 


_were firmer and the general tone of the market better. 


Increasing orders were noted in almost all gray goods 
constructions. 

Plans for further curtailment, initiated in the South, 
and the effort to be mate to eliminate all night work for 
one year, are regarded as encouraging factors that make 
for better business. It is believed that the downward 
trend in production wil) be sufficient to prevent any fur- 
ther accumulation of stocks and will soon develop an 
increasing demand, 

There were orders for good quantities of 39-inch 4- 
yard 80-squares at 4 cents for July and August, and 
these were consistently turned down by mills, which were 
quoting 4% cents and in a few instances. slightly higher. 
Spots of small lots, obviously involving immediate actual 
neéds, were moved at 4% cents. Other print cloths were 


| strong in the sense that mills would not accept bids un- 
der their quotations; although sales were not large on 


the standard wide goods. 

Carded broadcloths were active during the morning, 
with further sales of 100x60s for July and August at 4% 
cents. The total yardage on this style for the week was 
said easily to have exceeded production. August deliv- 
eries of 3614-inch 80x60s moved at 31% cents, and it was 
said spots were hard to find. | 

Fine cottons for the most part held quiet as midseason 
fill-in orders trickled through. Prices were unchanged in 
most divisions, with little effort to batter them down, 
chiefly because buyers had only orders of insufficient 
sibe to use for pressure. Rayon cloths were attracting 


some attention, as were acetates, but prices were unset- 
tled. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: 


Print cloths, 38-in., 64x60s_ 2% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s | HK 
Gray goods, 38'4-in., 64x60s 6% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s ? 458 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 334 
Brown sheetings, 3lyard __... 5% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56-60s.. 
Brown sheetings, standard.___ 5% 
Tickings, 8-ounce 

Denims 
Dress ginghams 9al10Y% 
Standard prints 6% 
Staple ginghams __. 6 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 
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YARN MARKET 


‘te biti’ 
TT 


Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn market was considerably 
more active during the week and sales were the largest 
for the past nine months, or longer. Prices were firm and 
showed advances of from % to 1 cent a pound on carded 
numbers and 1 cent on combed counts. Spinners appar- 
ently decided that it was time to take a firm stand on 
prices and their attitude was more encouraging than for 
a long time past. The recent advance in cotton has had 
a favorable effect on the market. 


VoLUME LARGER 


Coveririg ahead with yarn has been done in some cases 
through next January. A number of local houses have 
booked their largest total of sales since last Fall, from a 
quantity standpoint. Prices have firmed up, but aside 


from an upturn of a fraction in ordinary carded numbers - 


and a cent a pound in combed peeler counts, the move- | 


ment has not lasted long enough to warrant genuine price 
adjustment. 


Crop REPORT 


The Government’s report on cotton, issued at noon 
Friday, was regarded by local yarn interests as bullish, 
in that the acreage is down 10 per cent and growing con- 
ditions are 30 to 40 per cent under last year’s. Later 
reports are expected to produce favorable response in 
prices of both cotton and yarns, with the latter moving 
ahead more rapidly than cotton quotations. 

The forward buying which has come into the market 


thus far is mainly from those alert consumers of sale — 


yarn who are usually the leaders and at present are at- 
tracted by the admittedly low prices. 


HIGHER COMBED PRICES 


Some interests seem to feel that the advance reported 
as probable in combed and mercerized yarns on July 15 
is to be viewed as timely, since it is desirable that values 
be established on a safe level in time to enable manufac- 
turers of seasonable lines—children’s hosiery and infants’ 
socks, for example—to name prices with comparative 
safety. | 


Southern Single Warps 25 

_ 12% Carpet Yarns 
ply 
172 White Carpet, 8s, 3. 
ox 8s, 2, 3 and 4- ply. 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, I-ply and 12% 


$1 


Double Duty Travelers 


last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Hur Clear, Preserve the 
S.'NNING HING. The -‘reateat 
tmprovement ‘tering the spinning 
roon Mines the advent of the HIGH 
8S 


Manufac ured only fy the 
National “ing Travels + Co. 
Provide ve, R, 


Si W. Firet Street, Cneriotte, N.C. 


WENTWORTH 


Reg. U. SB. P. O. 


Seydel-Woolley 


Company 
ATLANTA 


Textile 
Chemicals 
For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern Is 

Known bv the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


Millbury 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Mass. 


Dispose Of? 


Through A 


in The 


Hiave You Some Equipment You Want to 


SELL 
Classified 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Read In Nearly All Textile Mills In The South 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and. supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently 1n urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, and believe this guide will prove of real value 
lo our subscribers. 


AKKON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
tL bt Haskins, Greenville, 5 C.; L. F. Moore, Rep E. N. Darrin, Vice-Pres.; Sou. Offices and 
Memptiis, Tenn. Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New M Spartanburg. 8. C., Clare H. 
York City. Sou Rep.: American Aniline Products, raper. oF 


Inc.. 1003 W. Trade St.. Charlotte, N. C. Dt) PONT Park Ave., New York 
ENKA CORP., 200 Madison Ave., City. Sou Plants: id Hickory, Tenn... A Kuns- 

Mills (Yarn Dept. , Kannapo- Sou Reps.: i. Coker, Dist. Sales Mgr., 611 


AMEKICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. sce Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, 
Sou Plants: °Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W Morehead St., Charlotte, N. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. 1... Wilming- 
C.: 240 N. Highland Ave., Allanta, Ga.; 7il Wood- ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
side Bidg., Greenville, S. C. Son. Reps. : Ww... 4. N. C., Jahn L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
Burgess and C A Burgess, Greenville Office; Mar- WwW First St. Charlotte, N C.. Wm P. Crayton, 
vin MeCall, Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and Mgr. Sou Reps.: D C. Newman, L. E. Green. H 
021 5S g.. Greensboro. 
ARAKOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New , 
York City Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, Dabbs, 715 Bidg., Tenn. ; 
N. C.; Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. W. R. Ivey, 11! Mills Ave., Greenville C.; J. i. 
I Cobb Cireenviiie s Cc Howard, 135 5S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. P. 


Crayton, Ralston Hotel, Columbus, Ga.; J. A 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., ENC., Providence, Franklin, Augusta, Ga.: R. M. Covington, 715 
KR I. Sou Office. Independence Bidg., Charlotte, Provident Bidg.. Chattanooga, Tenn 

N. C., Robert E. Buck, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Frank ©. EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, 
North, P O. Box 844, C 

Johnson, P..O. Box 1354. Greensboro, N. C.; RB. ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES. Elmira. N.Y 
Bick Jr. & Tindel Ave.. Greenville, 8. C. Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel 


ham Mills, Pelham. 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
ASHWORTH BROUS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton Co. Baldenboro. N 


Offices. 44 A Norwood Place, Greenville, 8, C., 215 EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence. Mass. 
Central Ave’, S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
tile Supply Co.. Dallas. Tex. lotte NC ! 

BAUNSON CO,., THE, Reynolds Bidg., Winston- FIDELITY MACHINE CO., 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Sulem, N C. Sou. Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- Philadelphia, Pa..Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
Salem, N. C. Sou Reps.: 5. 164 deiphia Office. 
land Ave., Spartanburg, 5 Brown, 

Dunean Ave.. Chattanooga Tenn. N. Cc. 

BAKBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. of- FORD CO.. J. B. Wyandotte, Mich Sou. Reps.: 
fice: W. McBee Ave., Greenville, 5. C.; J. H. J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., 
Spencer, Mer. oot J - Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter- Southern Life 

: le, Ky; J. B Ford Sales Co.. 1405 

BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N.C. “ons 
BA Bidg.. New Orleans, [a. Warehouses in al 
Chas A thin principal Southern cittes 

BKIGGDS-SUAPENE /O., rOOEStO FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. 1. 
Winston-Salem, N. Cc. P. 0. Box Southern Franklin Process Co., Greenville. 8S. -C.. 
tion. S&S. A. Harris, Mngr., W. . Arks, B. S. Phetteplace, Mer Central Franklin Process 
Miner Co., Chattanooga, Tenn. C. R. Ewing. Mer. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia. N. 
York City. Sou. Reps.: H. L, Siever, P. O. Box 240, Honeycutt, Mer sepa 
Chartotte, N. B. Obler, 608 Palmetto St., GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. 
Lanburé€. 
me eee co, DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. ak York City. Sou Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 


Reps.. Raiph Gossett, Woodside Bidg., Greenville, Charlotte, N C.. B. A. Stigen, Mer. 


C.. Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; ; Gastonia GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady. N. Y. 
Mill ‘Supply Co.. Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., E. 
Bingielon, Dallas, ‘Tex. H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr; Charleston. W Va.. WL. 


Alstou, Mgr.; Charlotte, N.C., E P. Coles, Megr.; 

BROWN & Se. Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.; Houston. 

Philadelplia, Pa u. Rep Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma 
lotte C. City, Okla., F. B Hathaway, B. F. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., Sta. Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala. RT. 

B., Butlalo, N. ¥. Sou. Union Storage Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn... W. O. McKin- 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; Quaker City ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. H. Keen, M r.; 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office, 1800 Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.; Louisville, 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte. N.C. Mer O Mc- 
j KWUORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- arlane er ashville, Tenn., J arksdale, 

Bou Office: Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, New Orleans, La.. B. Willard. Mgr.; Rich- 
K C. J. Hill Zahn, Mar. mond, Va., J. W Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 


I. A. Uhr, Mgr. Sou. Servi t 
CAMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson St., New w. J Dallas, Shops gh tanta. 
York City Reps. M. Kirby, Mgr.; Houston, Tez., F. C. Bunker, Mer. 
CA Max Hillsboro, N. O. ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
TIN CO.. 302 E ken, J. Sou Reps.: Frank E. Keener. 187 Sprin 
Mer St., N W., Atlanta, Gse.; C. N. Knapp. 
Rett W H. Fortson, 110 Tusten St., Elber- Bank Bidg.. Charlotte. N. ©. 


ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Phone 56071, 
Dallas, Tex; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, Greensboro, N. C. Geo. A McFetters. Mer. Char. 

Charlotte Office lotte, N. G. Phone 4255, E. J. McFetters. Supt.. 
CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton S8t., ,epreséntative, 238 Oakland Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington partanbure ae 

St., Greenshoro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
CLINTON CORN sYRU REFINING CO., Clin- Gossett, 904 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Rep J. W.. Pope, Box 490. AL- C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N_ G.: Belton C 
Janta, Ga.; Luther Hotel Charlotte, Char- Plowden, Griffin, Ga 

lotte, N. C. GOODYEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO., INC., 


wre THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. ick, 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 297 & 7th St.. Charlotie, N. C.: PB. Eckels, 141 
Piace, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.; Boyd Arthur 
Sules Co., Greenville, 5. C. Stocks carried at con- , ; 


713-15 Linden Ave.. Memphis, Tenn.; T. PF. String- 

venient points. er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave.. New Orleans, La.; E. 
CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.: 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8. Cedar St.; 8S. B Paul Stevens, 1609-11 Pirst Ave. North. Birming- 


Alexander, Mgr. ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. [8% 5ts., Knoxville, Tenn.; E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box 843, Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Atlanta, Ga. HALTON’S SONS, THOS., and Clearfield 
DILLARD PAPER CO.. Greensboro. N. C. Sou Philadelphia, Pa. Sou Rep.: Dennis J. Dunn, P 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.; 1261. Charlotte N.C 
R. E. McLeod. Box 1142. Columbia. 8S. C.: G. N HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel. Roanoke. Va. York City Sou nape es C. Clark. Box 274. 
Spartanburg. amue) Lenrer, Box 265 
Guillen FLYER CO., Charlotte NC Spartanburg C.: W G Shull Bor 923 Green. 
‘lie & C.O T. Daniel Textile Suppiy Co 
DBAGE CORPORATION. Morfolk Va Market Tex 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg.. Winston- 
Salem, N. C.. T. Holt Haywood. Mer. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Rep. Specialty Co., P. O. Box 620, Char 
Cc 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Sou. Offce, Plant and Reps.: P. O. Box 1538, 
Richmond, Va., S. K. Taylor. Mer. C. A. Van Wag- 
ner, Sow Rep.. Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 
Salem. N. C 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset Bt., 
Philadeiphia: Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. Keith, 625 
Rhodes-Haverty Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 820 Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. O Box 656. Chattanooga, Tenn.; H 
J. Waldron and D. O Wylie. P O Box 663, 
Greensboro, N C.; R J. Muxwell P O Box (241, 
Greenville, S. C.:.G. -F. Davis, 418 N. 3rd St., 
St Louis Mo’. for New Orleans La 

HOWARD KKOS. MFG. Worcester, Mass 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St.. SW... At- 
lanta, Ga.. Guy L Melcher, Mgr Sou Reps.: & 
M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts. 1813 Harvard 
St.. Washington. C.; Guy. L Melcher, Jr., 
Allaiita Office 


HYRGOLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, WN J 
Southern Reps.: J Alfrel Leehler, 519 Johnston 
oe Charlotte, N. C.; Bellon C. Plowden, Griffin, 

A. 


ISELIN-JEFPFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City Sou Reps.: C F Burney 5631 WHlis 
Ave.. Dallas, Tex.; E. C. Malone. 1013 Glenn Bldg. 
Atlanta Ga 


JOUNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson. N J Sou Rep: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte. N. C 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbas, Obto. Son 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bldg.. Greenville, 8 C., 
Daniel H Wallace. Sou Agent Sou Warehonses: 
Greenville. S C.. Chariotte. C.. Burtington. N 
C. Sou Rep: Claude B Uer,. P. O Box 1383 


Greenville S C.: Luke J Castle. 2121 Dartmouth ° 


Place, Charlotte, N C.; F. M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave.. Birmingham. Ala 


LAVONIA MFG, CO., Lavonia. Ga. 
LOCK WOUD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E 


42nd:St.. New York City Sou Office: Montgomery 
P. 


Bidg.. Spartanburg, 8 C.. R E Barnwell 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG, DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTYAN, INC., Passaic, N 
Sou Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg Div., 1108 N_ Fifth Ave.. Birmingham, Ala., 
Alabama Anniston. Anniston Hdw Co Co.; Bir- 
mitigham, Crandall Eng Co (Special Agent): Bir- 
mingham. Long-Lewis Hdw Co., Gadsden. Cads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville. Noojfin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville. The 
Cameron & Burkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia Atlanta, Atlanta Belting Co.: Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus. A 
Watson (Special Agent); Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky— Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.: Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.: Louisville. Graft- 
Pelle Co. Noerth Carelina~ Charlotte. Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville. Huske Hdw. House: Gastonia, 
Gastonia Belting Co; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.; 
Poin, Beeson Hdw. Co Lenotr. Bernhardt 

‘gle Rockingham, Roy Walker (Special 
Winston- Salem, Kester Machinery Co. Seuth Caro- 
lina—-Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, ey 
Avent); Wiimington, Willnington lroi 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Sunes 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.; 
Spartanburg. Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattunooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. J. Savage Co.: 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. P. 
Certer. 62 North Main. St.. Greer, S&S C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, 101 Gertrude S8t., 
Alta Vista Apts.. Knoxville. Teun.: C. P. Shook. 
Jr., 1031 North 30th S8t., Birmingham, Ala. 


MAKSTON ©O., JOUN FP. 247 Alinutic Ave... Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 260 Park 
Ave.. New York City Sou Plant, Saitville. Va., E. 
A Hults, V -Pres Sou Office: First Nat'l Benk 
Bidg., Charlotte. N C.. Fred ©. Tilson. Mgr Sou. 
Reps: M Murray, E M Rolline Jr 
Ivey and B T Crayton. Chariotte Office: R OC. 
Staple Box 483 Chattanooga. Tenn.: Z N Holler 
208 Montgomery St.. Decatur, Ga: J. W &dmis- 
ton, Box 570 Memphis. Tenn.: V. M Cwuaten. 807 
Lake Park Baton Rouge, La.: T. J. Boyd, Adol 
phus Hotel Dallas. Tex 

MAUNEY STEFL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phils 
delphia. Pa Sou Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling 
ton, N. C.; Don L. Hurlburt, 611 James Bidg.. 
Chattanooga, Tenn 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, Leurel 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: Ez W Hollister P O 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.;: R: B. Moreland, P. O 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus. Ga 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Speciaity Co.. Charlotte. N.C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Reetor St., New York City. Sou. Office Xe Wure 
house: 201 W. First St.. Charlotte. N. C.. W. H 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I.. White. W. L. Bar 
ker, C. 3. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J T Cihase 
Americans Saves Bk Bidg.. Atlanta Ga: HA 
Rodgers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga Teun.; J 
E. Shuford. Jeflerson Std. Life Bidg.. Greensboro 
N L. Pemberton. 342 Dick St... Pavetteville 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison. N. J. 
Southern Reps.: Macintyre, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte. N. C.;: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St.. N_E 
Atiantea. Ga.; Warehouse. Chattanodga. Tenn 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex. 
change St., Providence, R |. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse’ 13] W. First St.. Chariotte. N C. Hon 
Reps: L E Taylor Charlotte Office: C D. Tey 
lor Sou Agent Gaffney § C. Otto Prett Gaeff 
ner C 8B L Lanier Shawmut Ale Ror 
“iemmone Peachtree @t Atiente te 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
992 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou Dist Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N..C., Spartanburg, 8. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, 
wW. McCann, Div. Mer., Atlanta, Ga.; E. 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.; H. J. 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.: L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.; W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.: P. PF. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard, = Mer., 8t. 
Louis, Mo.; W. B. Mix, Dalles, Tex.; C. A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; G. Polley, Tex.: H. 
J. Steeb, St. Louis, Mo.;: G. W. Tennyson, Peoria, 
Ill.;: B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.: R. M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City, Mo.; H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: C. L. Fischer, St. Louis, Mo. 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


Sou. Rep.: Fred H. White, Independence Bidg.. 
Charlotte. N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 121 8. Third 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 
Atianta, Ga. 


PLATT’S METALLIC CARD CLOTHING CO., 
Lexington, N. C. U. 8. Agent, La L. Hill, Box 407. 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Reps. F. 
merton. N. R. L. Burkhead, Bidg.., 
ington, W. C 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mer. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 


Tenn.: Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, ' 


Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.: Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Noland 
Co., Ine., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk St., Boston 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Son. Agent; Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga.. Fred P. Brooks, Mgr.; Spar- 
tanburg. 8. C., H. P. Worth, 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps Ww. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, 8. C.; 1. G. "thneee. 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 

SE YDEL-WOOLLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., At- 
lanta, Ga 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. 1. 
sou Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges. Box 752, Atlanta, 
Ga 

SIPP FASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
J Sou Rep.: Carolina Spectalty Co., Charlotte, 
N OC. 


SIRKINE & CO.. J. E.. Greenville, 8. C. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61 Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St.. Charlotte. N. C.; Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans. J <A. Sudduth & Co., Birmmgham, 
Ala.: Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville. Fla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO... Hartsville, 8. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Chariotte, 
C.. Wm Monty. Mer. 


“STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn 
vu Office and Warehouse 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W. 
Atinute, Gu. AB C Jones, Mer., Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
sce F Black P O. Box 424 Charlotte, N. C. 
STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W Allegheny 
Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 62) 
& McBee Ave., Greenville. 8..C H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer Sou Reps: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
fireenville Office 


STKIN, HALA & CO., TNC., 3285 Madison Ave., 
wew York City Sou Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 


ic oite N tre L Griffin, Mer. 


TEKREIA. MACHINE Co., 
lerrell Pres and Maer 


THe DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jef- 
Bidg ‘Greensboro, N. 8 


idney 8 
Paine Pren Ga Alea Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 


Charlotte, N. O., E. 


tome 
TEATILE FINISHING MACHINERY THE, 
Providence. R. 1 Sou. Office, 908 Johnston Bidg., 


Charlotte N C., H. G. Mayer. Mer. 


BRORBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manches 
H Sou Plants Monticello. Ga (Jordan Diviaion) 
Greenville 8 C., Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. 


i. K Jordan. les Mer., at National 
Bidg.. Charlotte. N. O.; 


0. 8 RING TRAVELER co., 159 Aborn &t., 
Providence, R. 1. Bou. Reps.: Wm. Vaughan, 
Box 702. Greenville. 8. C.. O. B. Je 
Marietta, Ga Stccks at: Textile 
Charlotte. N C., Charlotte Supply Co., ma otte, 
N C.. Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gaston N. O.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. c: Sulli- 
van Hdw Co., Anderson, 8. C.; Fulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham. Ala 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N C.: Carolina Spectalty Co., 122 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte. N. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, 

l. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third satiooni 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia. N. C., A. B. Carter, Mgr.; 
620 Augie: Ave., N_E.. Atlanta, Ga., B. FP. 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: B F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 


VISCOSE CO., Jonnston Bl 
H. Wick Rose. Mg 


WHITIN WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. 
Sou. Offices: Whitin Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


H. Porcher and R. I. Daiton, Mers.:; 1317 Heal 
Bidg.. Atienta, Ga. Sou. P. Tho ey 


Reps. : omas, 
Charlotte Office; I. D. W 
ingo and OC. M. Powell, 
i RING OO., Whitins- 
, Mase. u D.: Werk ham, 36238 Bast 
Fifth Chariotte. BO. 
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Stresses Durability 
in Fiber Comparison 


“Tt has been generally conceded 
that cotton is the most durable of 
the textile fibers, and it is practically 
the onl yone that has found any wide 
use in the industrial field,” says the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 


ufacturers in its monthly bulletin. 


“In the past few years many at- 
tempts have been made to measure 


durability and testing apparatus for 


measuring this properly has made 
important progress. In a recent issue 
of the Textile Manufacturer, report 
of the relative durability of textile 
fabrics by A. Rosenzweig, an attempt 
is made to valuate the relative dur- 
ability of the textile fibers. The fol- 


lowing are interesting extracts: 


“Tt is well known that fabrics— 
wool, silk, cotton, linen and rayon— 
having the same weight, number of 


ends, and weave and width, are very 
in durability.. 


markedly different 
There is, however, no method of com- 
paring them, so that as regards dur- 
ability their quality is not at present 
known either absolutely or relatively. 


“ «Stretched materials are virtually 
worn. The situation is that the de- 
struction is just merely latent. The 
tensile strength has no relation with 
durability. To stretch is not an as- 
set, but a disadvantage. If ‘breaking 
streneth leneth’ had any relation to 
durability, silk would last three times 
as long as cotton, but the true rela- 
tionship is that for practical purposes 
fine cotton yarn is about twenty-five 
times as strong as silk, 


* “Actual rubbing or friction is the 
force chiefly by which textiles are 
worn down. It is also mostly the 


- quantitv of matter rubbed off rather 


than the actual energy consumed 
which measures durability. | 
“Fabrics owe their durability to 
four properties, namely, density, elas- 
ticity, smoothness and weave. Den- 
sity is shown mostly marked by cot- 
ton and linen, elasticity in wool, 
smoothness in silk and rayon. De- 
preciation of any of these four prop- 
erties shortens durability. The use 
of shorter fibers in the yarn often 
reduces the elasticity, and conse- 
quently durability. Hard-twisted 
yarns, such as crepes, destroy the 
durability. Insufficient shrinking, 
not to mention overstretching, depre- 
ciates the elasticity, and therefore 
the durability. Weighting is injuri- 
ous to durability; though it does not 
make much difference to tensile 
strength, the effect can probably be 
charged to increased roughness. 


_ its property. It 
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“ “Egyptian cotton fabrics are two 
or three times as durable as those of 
linen. The linen standard is almost 
double the standard of wool.’ Mer- 
cerization does not damage Egyptian 
cotton, but bleached, starched and 
stretched fabrics are weaker. 


““As regards durability in plain 
weaves, same weight of material, the 
following are the comparative results 
of rubbing tests: Rayon, 1-30; silk, 
1-6; wool, 1; linen, 1.9; cotton, 4-3. 

“Neither tensile strength nor 
breaking length has any relation to 
durability, and as regards consumer 
value it would be better to determine 
processes on a basis of rubbing 
tests.’ 


Cotton Buntings 


Steadily increasing use of cotton 
bunting yard goods for patriotic dec- 
orative purposes and for the manu- 
facture of flags is indicated by infor- 
mation which the Cotton-Textile In- 
stitute has just obtained from trade 
sources. Cotton bunting is reported 
to be largely replacing other fabric 
in this field. 


Flag manufacturers state that vat 
dyes now used assure fastness of color 
for cotton buntings in prolonged ex- 
posure to the weather and with a re- 
sultant economy factor in its favor. 
To these factors are attributed the 
increasing demand for the bunting. 
Recent tests made by the United 
States Navy Department show htat 
cotton bunting has excellent “flying” 
qualities and cotton flags are now be- 
ing largely used in naval service. Ac- 
cording to the Institute’s sources of 
information, most.of the flags in gen- 
eral demand at present, from six 
inches to five feet in length, are of 
cotton. 


Mills Lose Tax Fight 


Rutherfordton, N. C.—The Board 
of Commissioners of Rutherford 
County, sitting as a board of equali- 
zation and review, refused the appli- 
cation of the Cliffside Mills at Cliff- 
side for reduction of valuation of its 
property. The Spencer Corporation 
of Spindale was also refused any re- 
duction in the assessed valuation of 
is not definitely 
known if these corporations will carry 
the fight to the State board at Ral- 
eigh. The county recently won a 
hard fought battle over the Henri- 
etta Mills at Henrietta near here, 
also in a similar fight. 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


COTTON MILL FOR SALE 


8500 Spindles, 260 Looms, 360 H, P. 
New Diesel Engine, Brick Bulldings, 
Tenant Livuses, Goud Labour 
Conditions. Lxceedingly cheap—Guud 
ternis—Low Taxes. For further Intor- 
mation write C. M., care Svuthern 
Textile. Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as overseer cloth 
room; age 35, experienced on bleached, 
dyed (both sulphur and vat) finished, 
calendered and napped goods. Also 
sheetings, drills, chambrays, tickings, 
denims and drapery goods; also broad- 
cloth and print goods. Best references. 

Address Box 23; Langley, S. C 


WANTED—Position as shipping-billing 


clerk, stenographer, general clerical 
work. Male, single, age 24, experience 
six years. References. Address Box 23, 


Langley, S. C., 


J. FRED WELCH 
For Sale 


12,000 No. Dixon One Piece saddles 

3,000 syn6y fibre head spools . 

2.500,000-10-in. straight steel heddles 

10-in. roving cans 35 cents each 

Large quantity 4x5 and 4x6 wood head 
spools 

12- 7x3 %% Whitin speeders 

10-Hopedale fancy, twisters, new at- 
tchinents 

Write, wire or telephone your in- 
quiries 


Box 763 
Charlotte, N. C. 


a 


WAN TED—Position as superintendent or 
overseer cloth room, weaving and siash- 
ing. Experienced on counts from Is to 
60s, sheetings, shirting, drills, sateen, 
prints, osnaburgs and flat and round 
ducks. Reference, present employers. 
Address C. W. a care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


word, each insertion. 


per inch, one insertion. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and — .00 


| 
GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


| 

| 

| 

| 

Bill Heads 
Statements 


Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


LETTERHEADS 
‘on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


RULED FORMS 


Factory Forms 
Invoices 


Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books > 
| 
| 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 


118 West Fourth St. 


Phone 3-2972 — 


Charlotte, N. C. 


July 14, 1932 


Cotton Acreage Lower 


Washington.—Confronted with the 
prospects of an unusually large carry- 
over from the 1931 crop, Southern 
cotton farmers have reduced acreage 
for this season to 37,290,000, a de- 
crease of 9.5 per cent from the area 
planted last year, and the lowest 
acreage for any year since 1922, ac- 
cording to an estimate of the crop re- 
porting board of the Department of 
Agriculture, based on conditions as of 
July 1, issued today. 

The estimated acreage for this sea- 
son is 19.1 per cent less than in 1930 
and is 23.5 per cent below the record 
acreage of 48,730,000 planted in 
1925, it was pointed out. 

Coupled with this report is the in- 
formation revealed by James C-. 
Stone, chairman, and Carl Williams, 


member of the Federal Farm Board, ° 


that “the dark cloud of 1.300.000 
bales of stabilization cotton that has 


been overhanging the market” will be 


reduced to about 150,000 bales by 
this time next year. 


Congress has donated 500,000 
bales of this Government cotton for 
relief purposes, and the board has an- 
nounced that it will dispose of 650.- 
000 bales within the next year in such 
a manner as not to cause a_disturb- 
ance to the market. 


Further prospects for a heavy re- 
duction in the cotton harvest this 
year, compared to last, other than the 
decreased acreage, is seen by Mr. 
Williams in the reported heavy boll 
weevil infestation this season. He 
said that the weevil is held to be 
three to four times as plentiful as last 
year and twice as heavy than ever 
before at this season of the year. 


In spite of a cotton acreage cut 
last year of 10 per cent from 1930, 
the crop totalled nearly 17,000 000 
bales, the second largest ever produc- 
ed in the country, due to favorable 
weather conditions. Yield per acre 
in 1931 was 200.1 pounds, the high- 


_est since 1914. 


This year all major States show 
reductions in acreage, ranging from 3 
per cent in Arkansas to 14 per cent 
in Georgia, the crop reporting board 
explained. A reduction of 10. per cent 
is expected in Texas; 6 per cent in 
North Carolina; 10 per cent in South 
Carolina; 5 per cent in Tennessee; 
10 per cent in Alabama; 8 in Missis- 
sippi; 10 in Louisiana and 11 per 


cent in Oklahoma. 

Acreage of pima Egyptian long sta- 
ple cotton in Arizona is estimated by 
the board at 22,000, compared with 
30,000 acres in 1931. 
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men, hurriedly collecting hat and 


SOUTHERN ‘TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Here are the Crucial 


which the 
business paper 
helps to save 


Smith,” calls the: secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 


sample case, enters the buyer's office. 

A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
long now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12 minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 


to stand or fall on 

the result of per- 
THIS SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper ...It stands 


sonal salesmanship. 
for honest, known, paid 


Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 
circulation; straight-forward 
business methods, and edi- 


a man must sell. 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 
be done face to face with the buyer. 

It is here that the business paper is of un- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; to 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer’s most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


torial atemdatde shar écues This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
reader interest...These are - -» @ COOperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
the factors that make a val = industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
uable advertising medium. to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 
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Th 


month to 
install new 

rings 

when your frames. 
NEED them ! 


lf you hesitate to start new rings in summer, we can refer 
you to plenty of superintendents who have done and are 


Stanley EKversate doing it with entire satisfaction. The imaginary troubles 


you might have could not be as bad as the real troubles 


— = the rediree of rf} better you know you'll have if you "run to death" rings that 
e should be changed NOW! Specify DIAMOND FINISH. 
Bale Tie System 


Their new high polish aids easy starting in any weather. 
Even the most critical executive cannot help ole a4 (Mass.) 
admitting the logic of changing to Stanley 
Eversafe in view of advantages like these: 


1. Stankey DS Seale meke much stronger SPINNING RING CO. 


joints than any other type of seals. 


2. Round Safety Edges and Ends on Stanley 
All Kinds of 


7 


( 


Eversafe 18a cuts and scratches and 
speed up baling operations. _ 
3, Stanley Eversafe Ties “Coiled Double” 


save just half the time in uncoiling and 
measuring. 


4. The Satin Finish on Stanley Eversafe 
gives you smooth, clean ties to work with. 


5. Made of Stanley Steel, Stanley Eversafe MILL a nda OF F IC E 


Ties are of uniform gauge and tensile 


strength to insure the greatest efficiency. FO R M S 


Let us prove to you these statements 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


New Britain, Conn. 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


Atlanta Office: Carolinas Representative: 


The Stanley Works Sales Co. Horace E. Black 
552 Murphy Ave., 5. W. Atlanta, Ga. 


P. 0. Box 424 Charlotte, N. C. 


Many minor cuts, digs and 
scratches,generally unreport- 
ed, slow up tying operations. 
Round Safety Edges and 
Ends on Stanley Eversafe 
Ties prevent such injur- 
ies and speed up operations. 


= Your Firm's Name, Trade 
= Name, Trade Mark, Slogan, 
Warnings and Special De- 
= signs can be had printed 
continuously on Stanley 
Colorgraph Ties. 


W ASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Stanley EVERSAFE Company 
Bate Ties and Seals P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
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